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THE DECADENCE OF THE BREVET. 


Tue Senate Military Committee has refused to report the nominations 
for brevet commissions for services during the War with Spain and 
since. It is generally conceded that the committee, which is composed 
entirely of gentlemen who served during the civil war, is unanimously 
of the opinion that brevet commissions should not be granted except 
fot specially distinguished services, and that to recommend every 
officer present in any engagement for brevet promotion is to render 
the system valueless if not ridiculous. Brevet rank has always been 
regarded as somewhat the shadow of the substance, but the history of 
its inception and early application justifies the hope that it may not be + 
allowed to disappear from the army entirely. 

When General Washington appealed to the Continental Congress 
to provide for the necessary discipline of the army, Adams and jeffer- 
son were appointed a committee to consider the subject. They sub- 
mitted, with but slight modifications, the old British Articles of War, 
which contained provisions regarding the limitations of authority ’ 
arising under brevet commissions. By Act of Congress approved 
July 6th, 1812, further authority was given the President, “to confer 
brevet rank on such officers of the army, as shall have distinguished 
themselves by gallant actions or meritorious conduct, or who shall 
have served ten years in any one grade.” ‘The act also authorized pay 
and allowances of the higher grade for officers commanding under 
brevet rank. 

The earlier regulations as well as the customs of service forbade 
any claim to precedence or command in the organization to which 
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the officers holding brevet commission permanently belonged, but 
gave not only the right to command in mixed detachments according 
to date of brevet rank, but also authorized the pay of the brevet grade 
during the period of such exercise of command. 

There were but two brevet commissions issued between the dates 
of the adoption of the constitution and the passage of the act of July 
6, 1812, and comparatively few were issued under the act cited. So 
long as the conferring of brevet rank was confined to specially 
meritorious service no difficulty was encountered. The brevet was 
regarded, as it had ever been in the Birtish service, as a commission 
in the army at large and as in no wise changing the status of the 
holder when on duty within his own regiment or corps. Subsequent 
to the Civil War, in a laudable effort to recognize the magnificent 
services of thousands of officers who had repeatedly won distinction 
on fields of battle, brevets were conferred with a lavishness which not 
only cheapened their value but immediately complicated matters to 
such an extent as to demand remedial action. It so happened that in 
making appointments to the regular from the volunteer army, the 
previous rank and services in the latter were not always carefully 
considered, and many officers who had commanded regiments and 
brigades accepted commissions offered them in the grades of first or 
second lieutenant. It therefore came about that when brevets in the 
regular service were conferred, based on service in the volunteers, 
some second lieutenants became possessed of much higher brevet rank 
than their seniors, and when regiments serving in the field or on the 
march came together, the second lieutenant and brevet colonel some- 
times became entitled to command the whole. This brought about a 
state of confusion and caused the whole system to be declared intol- 
erable. This condition caused the new legislation restricting the use 
of the brevet quite materially and depriving it of advantages which it 
formerly gave to those fortunate enough to win the rare distinction. 

During the War with Spain the liberality with which recommenda- 
tions for brevets were made by commanding officers necessitated the 
convening of a board to consider them. The board was seriously 
embarrassed at the very outset because of numerous and insistent 
recommendations from commanding generals, on behalf of officers 
who had not participated in battle or performed any exceptional or 
conspicuous services in the presence of the enemy as contemplated by 
the law. It may be said that practically every officer present in action 
and many who were not were recommended for brevet commissions. 

It was clearly stated by several regimental commanders that the earn- 
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est ambition to excel in battle shown by all the officers and men made 
it impossible to make any discrimination. The lavish recommenda- 
tions proved the undoing of the brevet system. The propriety of 
bringing about some concerted action to rescue from oblivion this 
ancient and honorable method of rewarding distinguished service is 
clearly recognized. : . 

It is quite evident that when regiments participate in battle and one 
regimental commander makes recommendation for a horizontal ad- 
vance of one grade by brevet for all his officers, while another may 
recommend his officers for an advance of two grades and still another 
may follow the ancient custom and recommend only those who have 
publicly distinguished themselves above their fellows, no satisfaction 
will ever obtain, and in fact the possibility of such results makes it 
necessary to either abandon the brevet system entirely or limit the 
operation of the law in a clearly defined way. The scheme of brevet 
promotions can never be made wholly satisfactory, but it is susceptible 
of being systematized and used in combination with other forms. of 
reward which will make it possible to recognize services of officers as 
well as those of the men in the ranks, without whose courage and loyal 
devotion gallant leadership would be in vain. 

During recent years promotion by selection has been proposed in 
many arguments, and the Secretary of War embodied a scheme in one 
of his army measures for applying the system to one-third of the pro- 
motions. It encountered such obstinate resistance that it was useless 
to talk to the committees of Congress on the subject. The army is 
thoroughly agreed that: a stimulus to enterprise and a reward for 
recognized superior ability is most desirable, but the fear of “influ- 
ence” united the army on an adherence to the old system of promotion 
by seniority. The existing laws for examinations for promotions 
afford a means of weeding out inefficiency, but advantage is seldom 
if ever taken of this method of elimination, so that unless an officer 
renders himself liable to trial by court-martial he is not likely to be 
disturbed in the possession of his commission. A well-behaved man 
with an average education may and frequently does rise through all 
the grades to which the seniority rule applies, although he may have 

developed, early in his military career, a lack of all the desirable quali- 
ties of a forceful officer. Sometimes a weak man can be shielded and 
provided for in the lower grades, and even after arriving at rank 





















mn which suggests command he may be saved by an able assemblage of 
S. staff officers. Sometimes an officer of this class is suddenly thrown 
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upon his resources at a time when irresolution is a menace to the ser- 
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vice. There are not many such cases, but the possibility of them has 
furnished the arguments of those who contend for the introduction of 

promotion by selection ; this would make it impossible for the indiffer- 

ent and irresolute officer to continue above one of forceful character 

and proved ability. But public opinion in the army runs so strongly 

in favor of seniority promotion that it is necessary to adjust any pro- 

posed system of rewards to that view. 

To thoroughly understand the difficulties of recognizing distin- 
guished services one has but to examine the recommendations filed at 
the War Department during recent years. As a result of the Santiago 
campaign recommendations were received for about seven hundred 
and fifty brevet promotions. The- Porto Rico campaign furnished 
recommendations for one hundred and forty brevets. The engage- 
ments in Porto Rico resulted in a loss of four men killed and four 
officers and thirty-six men wounded. The battle of Manila, on August 
13th, 1898, with a loss of eighteen men killed and one hundred 
wounded, resulted in the recommendation for promotion of three 
brigadiers to be major-generals of volunteers; three field officers to 
be brigadier generals of volunteers and one hundred and fifty officers 
for brevet commissions. In each campaign there were also a corres- 
pondingly large number of recommendations for medals of honor and 
certificates of merit. As the latter classes of rewards did not require 
confirmation by the Senate many were approved by the Secretary of 
War upon the recommendations of various boards. .Notwithstanding 
that several carefully devised orders have been issued governing the 
granting of medals of honor, the result has not been such as to save 
the department from criticism. - 

Under such conditions it appears necessary that some concerted ac- 
tion be taken to prevent the whole system of rewards from going to 
decay. Even with the most carefully guarded system the personal 
equation of commanding officers will cause some inequalities, but this 
can be controlled to a certain extent by explicit rules and a building 
up of public opinion within the army. Doubtless other nations en- 
counter similar troubles and heart burnings in the distribution of 
rewards for service, but several of the more important military powers 
have solved much of the difficulty by establishing campaign decora- 
tions or medals. 

Several impressions are developed by reading the usual recom- 
mendations embraced in reports of operations. It appears generally 

that commanding officers wish neither to neglect those serving under 
them through failure to recognize merit nor by reason of being miser- 
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ly in praise as compared to other commanders. Occasionally the 
amount of commendation appears to be entirely out of proportion to 
the extent of the action or operations ; this may be credited to one of 
two very different motives—a generous appreciation of the conduct of 
subordinates on the one hand, and on the other a desire to magnify 
an action by multiplicity of commendation. 

It is puerile to suggest that the army might get together by voting 
for this or that proposition. Much good legislation for the army has 
been defated by the idiosyncracies or selfish motives of individuals 
who stand ready to load every proposition which seems about to suc- 
ceed with all sorts of amendments. It is astounding to those whose 
duty brings them into contact with legislative methods when they 
learn the true reasons for various objections and compromises, for they 
are very often based upon a scheme to cover some particular individ- 
ual. It is therefore very desirable to arrange a system which will re- 
quire the least possible legislation. 

It is believed that the army generally favors a campaign medal 
with additional inscriptions or bars for those who participate in battle. 
The sentiment which always attached to battle inscriptions on regi- 
mental flags indicates the usual trend of military opinion on this sub- 
ject. This would provide for all officers and men who have performed 
their soldierly duty with courage and fidelity but without having been 
favored with opportunity for special distinction. 

In the line of duty there comes, at times, occasion for display of 

bravery and leadership which should not pass unnoticed and which 
distinguishes some above those who but wear the campaign medal. 
Herein lies the class who if officers should be rewarded with brevet 
commissions and if soldiers in the ranks should receive the certificate 
of merit. 

The medal of honor is designed as a reward for officers and men 
who perform deeds of valor not strictly in the line of duty. To be 
tightly won the occasion should be one demandirtig an exhibition of 
courage of unquestioned type, and the deed should be one which com- 
mends itself as worthy and not merely a foolhardy risk of life in a 
venture which even if successful insures no benefit to the service. 

This leaves the annual order of honorable mention for those deeds 
of which there have always been many in the American service and 
which have reflected so much credit upon the personnel of the army 
in years gone by. The saving of human life in peril of fire or flood 
has often afforded opportunity for annually enrolling the names of 
courageous soldiers upon the permanent records of the army. A mul- 
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titude of incidents of diverse character have in the past and will in 
the future furnish opportunities for unostentatiously winning honor- 
able mention. 

There are no hard and fast rules with lines of cleavage so well 
defined as to render them always easy of application. If public opinion 
in the army can be concentrated on the scheme many obstacles which 
now exist can be smoothed away. In some foreign armies Courts of 
Honor decide questions involving life and death within the regiment. 
It would not be an unwarranted innovation in the army of the United 
States to establish regimental courts or boards before whom should 
be laid all recommendations for rewards or honorable mention. With 
a finding and recommendation by such a board, sustained by recorded 
evidence, a much greater degree of uniformity would prevail than 
under existing conditions. With a scheme such as has been outlined 
in operation and sustained by public opinion in the army, Congress 
could be relied upon to restore the brevet to its former high estate. 
The inequalities possible under the present unsatisfactory system 
would gradually disappear, for the army having the matter quite in its 
own hands would exercise diligence that no wrong should be perpe- 
trated in the distribution of rewards for service. Human ingenuity 
can never devise a system which will make all men act and think alike, 
but the world’s experience teaches that systematic treatment of any 
subject produces results infinitely more satisfactory to the mafority 
than haphazard methods. 


Wm. H. Carter, 
Brigadier General, U. S. A. 





TWO BATTLE PICTURES. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST IRONCLAD FIGHT. 


WHEN the war between the North and South broke out the writer 
was attached to the “Congress,” a 50-gun sailing frigate and the flag- 
ship on the Brazil station. We were ordered home when a collision 
with the South seemed imminent, but before hostilities had actually 
commenced, so that when we arrived at Boston in August, after a 
long passage from the River of Plate, the news of the capture of Fort 
Sumter and the battles of Wilson’s Creek and Bull Run came upon us 
all at once—difficult to realize, hard to comprehend, and still harder to 
believe. Upon the arrival of the ship from abroad the flag-officer and 
many others were detached and ordered to other duty. Some of the 
junior officers had been promoted, and remained in the ship, while a 
few, from the South, who had offered their resignations upon our 
arrival, were arrested, consigned to Fort Lafayette, and afterwards 
regularly exchanged. These were the first Southern naval officers 
who had not been permitted quietly to resign and find their way across 
the Potomac. Some gunners and boatswains were appointed from 
among our petty officers, for there was a great demand for them then, 
and we had plenty of willing and capable men. But our crew (an un- 
usually fine body of men, mostly shipped from Philadelphia, and in 
excellent drill and discipline) remained the same as during our for- 
eign cruise, their time not having expired. The ward-room officers 
were changed with four or five exceptions, and three acting masters 
joined us, as watch-officers, to take the place of lieutenants who had 
been placed in command of other vessels. ; 

The “Congress” was a fine, large, roomy and comfortable frigate, 
and had been a model in her day. She was most substantially and 
handsomely fitted, the bulkheads of her cabins and ward-room being 
of solid mahogany and bird’s-eye maple. The bulkheads of the main- 
deck cabin were removed on the voyage home, and two guns mounted 
in her stern ports, so that her gun-deck presented an unbroken battery 
from the bridle-port aft all the way round. This battery consisted of 
heavy 32’s with the exception of the midship division, which was of 
8-inch guns. Some two or three weeks were consumed, as we lay off 
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Long Wharf in Boston, in arranging and provisioning for Southern 
service, and in making the numerous trifling additions and repairs 
which every man-of-war seems, without fail, imperatively to need 
the moment she finds herself in the vicinity of a navy-yard, and which 
she generally manages to do without at other times. Finally, in Sep- 
tember we sailed for Hampton Roads, on the “war-path.” We had a 
pleasant passage, arriving at Old Point Comfort in about a week, 
and anchoring between the fort wharf and the Rip-Raps. Here we 
were met with the news that our captain, who had commanded the 
ship since she was commissioned, was promoted and ordered to the 
command of the squadron, and he was at once relieved by a Captain 
S . .The ship was then ordered up to Newport’s News, where 
there was quite a large camp. We were to be posted so as to perform 
guard-duty for the James River in company with the “Cumberland,” 
another sailing vessel, and especially to prevent any communication 
by water between the enemy in Norfolk and those up the river, where 
they had two armed paddle-steamers, the “Jamestown” and “York- 
town,” rechristened “Patrick Henry” and “Thomas Jefferson,” 

As soon as our exchange of commanders was effected, we started, 
in tow of a tug, to go up to Newport’s News. As it was likely that 
we should receive some attention from the heavy battery at Sewall’s 
Point as we passed there on the way up, we had the tug on our star- 
board side, out of harm’s way, and we were at our quarters, with guns 
cast loose, to return any fire we might receive. We heard nothing 
from the battery, however, and saw but little, for it required experi- 
enced eyes to make it out at all, so well was it masked by the foliage 
and lying so near the level of the water. 

Arrived at Newport’s News, we moored ship a little below the 
headquarters wharf, the “Cumberland” being in a line with us up 
stream, and three or four cable-lengths off. As soon as we were 
moored we cut two long, slim pine-trees from the grove on shore, 
and shaped them into an A, with a netting dropped from the bar, 
which we secured across our bows by lines from the jib-boom and 
whiskers. This was intended to fend off any floating torpedoes or 
fire-rafts which “our friends, the enemy,” might see fit to send down 
upon us with an ebb tide and a dark night. We never caught any 
torpedoes in our net,—they had hardly come to that point yet,—but 
we did collect most extraordinary quantities of floating débris of all 
sorts; and once a dead mule paid us a visit, announcing his presence 
to the sense of smell as well as that of sight. He was no doubt a Con- 
federate mule, and wanted to annoy us. We also got springs upon 
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our cables, and frequently exercised the crew in springing our broad- 
side in various directions. This we generally managed to do very 
briskly when the tide was not too strong, but I may say here that 
when it came to doing it in dead earnest, and when we thought our 
lives most depended upon it, the ship would not spring an inch, on 
account of the tide. 

Taken as a whole, the winter was not very unpleasant. It was 
very cold sometimes, and we had no fires, as we were liable to go to 
quarters and open the magazine at any moment. It was a sharp con- 
trast to our previous winter in the land of bananas and cocoanuts. 
We drilled and kept watch and ate our meals with great regularity. 
There was no danger of grounding on a reef made of our own beef- 
bones, as some long-moored ships are said to have done, for although 
less than musket-shot from the left bank, we were in the fair-way of 
the channel, and the water was very deep. Just abreast of us, over the 
flats on the opposite side of river, was a rebel battery, casemated with 
logs and earth, intended to defend the mouth of the Nansemond Riv- 
er, which there opened into the James. This battery used to fire at 
us occasionally, apparently for practice; the solid shot just failing to 
reach us, and sometimes, when spent, rolling along the surface of the 
water, and sinking, in a very futile and inconsequent sort of way, 
when only a few yards off from us. Our small gunboats and tugs 
would sometimes give this battery (called the Pig’s Point Battery) a 
stirring up with their Parrott guns, but with no great result on either 
side. One night some of the “Cumberland’s” armed boats went over 
there and burned a floating battery which was building right under 
the guns, coming off without harm, although the shot flew about them 
in a very lively manner. 

Sunday night—or rather Monday morning—was almost always a 
stirring time for us, for the armed steamers then generally came 
down before daylight, threatening to run by us, and either get into 
Norfolk or run the gauntlet of the vessels in Hampton Roads and get 
to sea, where they could prey upon our commerce. The south side of 
the river being very shoal, a vessel of any draught must necessarily 
pass quite close to us. The watch always slept on deck at their guns, 
where I have often seen them with their blankets and pea-jackets cov- 
ered with snow; and so the battery was always cast loose and ready 
before the drum had fairly begun to beat to quarters, But the steam- 
ers never gave us a chance at them with our broadside. 

On .Monday morning, too, we often had canoes and skiffs with 
“contrabands” coming in from the south side. Sunday being a holi- 
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day, the negroes were not so readily missed, and were enabled to slip 
off, and then, having some old fishing-skiff concealed in the Nanse- 
mond or some of the other creeks, would drop silently down in the 
darkness, taking to their oars or paddles when they got into the James 
and daylight was near. Sometimes the Pig’s Point Battery fired at 
them, and the poor darkies would arrive alongside ashy-gray from 
fright and exertion combined. 

Our policy as regarded “contrabands” was still undefined at that 
time, but our orders were to receive any runaways who once touched 
the ship’s side, but not to afford any assistance before they reached us. 
This they. sometimes could not do on account of the current or wind, 
and then they had to make for Old Point, miles below, at imminent 
risk of being picked up by a vigilant and pestilent little rebel tug 
which generally lay in wait under Craney Island batteries like a spider 
watching for flies. When the contrabands did get on board they would 
tell most wonderful stories ; but little that was of any real importance 
was ever gathered from them. The bundles which they generally 
brought with them contained the most incongruous and ridiculous col- 
lection of worthless traps it is possible to conceive of. One old woman, 
I remember, brought off, through real danger and tribulation, a heavy 
iron skillet for baking bread, a bag of goose-feathers, and another of 
dried herbs. She never parted with these impedimenta for one mo- 
ment during the time she remained on board, sitting upon them while 
she ate her breakfast, and carrying them into the tug which took her 
down to Hampton, with as much care as if they were worth their 
weight in gold. Another woman in the same party appeared to have 
all her spare clothing tied about her person, while both hands were 
occupied with a large and ancient wooden clock which would have 
been dear at a dollar. But of course these poor househould effects 
were precious in their sight, and it was rather touching to see how 
they clung to them as they entered the wide unknown world before 
them. . 

We often visited the camp on shore, and were on friendly terms 
with many of the officers of the different regiments stationed there. 
They were generally very good and gallant fellows, with no experi- 
ence of military life, however ; most of them never having seen a shot 
fired in earnest. Practical jokes, games, and convivial parties occu- 
pied fully as much of their thoughts and time as did battalion and 
skirmish drill. There were about four thousand men encamped there ; 
most of whom before the next autumn had been laid away in soldiers’ 
graves under the soil of the Peninsula or the mud of the Chicka- 
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hominy, or else had earned the title of veterans at the battles in front 
of Richmond. 

About the middle of the winter the time for which our crew was 
enlisted expired, and they were sent North to be paid off, their places 
being partially supplied by drafts of men from the receiving-ship at 
New York and from some of the ships in Hampton Roads. These 
were by no means so fine a body of men, nor equal in number to those 
we had lost, for by this time the drain of the war was beginning to tell. 
Some of the marines were also drafted away, and their places sup- 
plied by a small company of the Ninety-ninth New York Volunteers, 
or “Union Coast-Guard,”—a regiment originally raised for sea-coast 
services, These soldiers were, for the most part, stationed at the 
great guns, as we were so short-handed that there was not enough 
blue jackets to make up full guns’ crews. This whole arrangement 
was considered merely temporary, as it was understood that both the 
sailing frigates were to be relieved by steamers as early in the spring 
as possible. It was manifestly injudicious to leave them where they 
. Were, an easy prey to the powerful ironclad reported to be building 
at Norfolk upon the hull of the partly-burned frigate “Merrimac,” 
which the rebels had raised and were said to be working at with great 
vigor. Reports came constantly, by refugees and contrabands, that 
the mysterious vessel was nearly ready, and was to “clean out” 
Hampton Roads and James River when she did appear. The Norfolk 
papers were particularly spiteful against “those insolent frigates” 
which closed James River, and it was supposed the first attack would 
be upon them. Some reports had it that the “Merrimac”—or “Vir- 
ginia”—was roofed with railroad iron, while others said the armor 
was of thick iron plates rolled at the Tredegar Works in Richmond. 
Of course we knew nothing of ironclads in those days, and as week 
after week passed and the monster did not appear, we were inclined to 
regard this one as a myth. At any rate, we felt certain that if we 
could once get her under our broadside we should soon send her to 
the bottom. 

About the 1st of March our captain was detached from the ship, 
but remained on board, waiting a passage South to take another com- 
mand. Our first lieutenant assumed charge temporarily, being or- ° 
dered, when relieved by another vessel (about the roth of March), to 
take the “Congress” to Philadelphia and lay her up. 

Just at this time we got a Norfolk newspaper, brought by an “in- 
telligent contraband,” in which was a violent diatribe against the 
Confederate naval authorities for their bad management in fitting out 
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the “Merrimac,” declaring that her iron plating was a failure, that her 
machinery was defective, and that she nearly sank when brought out 
of dock,—in fine, that she was of no use except to be moored in the 
harbor as a floating battery. It proved that this was a well-conceived 
trick to throw us off our guard. The authorities at Washington were 
better informed, and were not deceived, except that the “Merrimac” 
was ready a few days sooner than they expected. At the very time 
we were, with a feeling of relief, reading this article, the rebels had 
steam up on the “Merrimac” for a trial of her machinery, and her 
officers and crew were on board and under drill. 

The 8th of March was a fine, mild day, such as is common in 
Southern Virginia during the early spring, and every one on board our 
ship was enjoying the weather and pleasing himself with the prospect 
of going North in a day or two at farthest, and being relieved from the 
monotony of a blockade at anchor. Some of us were pacing the poop, 
basking in the sun and watching the gulls, which here, as all over the 
world wherever a man-of-war is anchored, manage to find out whenitis 
dinner-time, appearing regularly when the mess-tins are being washed 
and the cooks are taking the buckets of broken victuals to the head to 
throw overboard. Then they chatter and scream and fight for the 
remnants as they drift astern until all is consumed, when they betake 
themselves to fresh fields out of sight until we pipe to dinner again. 

One bell had struck some time when the attention of the quarter- 
master on watch was drawn to an unusual appearance against the 
fringe of woods away off in the Norfolk channel. After gazing in- 
tently for a while, he approached the officer of the deck and, presenting 
him the glass, said, “I believe that thing is a-comin’ down at last, sir.” 

Sure enough! There was a huge black roof, with a smoke-stack 
emerging from it, creeping down toward Sewall’s Point. Three or 
four satellites in the shape of small steamers and tugs surrounded 
and preceded her. Owing to the intervening land, they could not be 
seen from Hampton Roads until some time after we had made them 
out, but when they did show themselves clear of the point there was 
a great stir among the shipping. But they turned up into the James 
River channel, instead of down toward the fort, approaching our an- 
chorage with ominous silence and deliberation. 

The officers were by this time all gathered on the poop, looking at 
the strange craft, and hazarding all sorts of conjectures about her; 
and when it was plain that she was coming to attack us, or to force 
the passage, we beat to quarters, the “Cumberland’s” drum answering 
ours. The springs were manned to see if the broadside could be 
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brought to bear down channel, but the ship would.not budge, owing 
to the strength of the tide, which had turned ebb. 

By a little after four bells, or two o’clock, the strange monster was 
close enough for us to make out her plating and ports, and we tried 
her with a solid shot from one of our stern guns, the projectile glanc- 
ing off her forward casemate like a drop of water from a duck’s back. 
This opened our eyes. Instantly she threw aside the screen from one 
of her forward ports and answered us with grape, killing and wound- 
ing quite a number. She then passed us, receiving our broadside and 
giving one in return, at a distance of less than two hundred yards. 

Our shot had, apparently, no effect upon her, but the result of her 
broadside upon our ship was simply terrible. One of her shells dis- 
mounted an 8-inch gun and either killed or wounded every one of the 
gun’s crew, while the slaughter at the other guns was fearful. There 
were comparatively few wounded, the fragments of the huge shells 
she threw killing outright as a general thing. Our clean and hand- 
some gun-deck was in an instant changed into a slaughter-pen, with 
lopped-off legs and arms and bleeding, blackened bodies scattered 
about by the shells, while blood and brains actually dripped from the 
beams. One poor fellow had his chest transfixed by a splinter of oak 
as thick as the wrist, but the shell-wounds were even worse. The 
quartermaster who had first discovered the approach of the iron- 
clad—an old man-of-war’s man, named John Leroy—was taken below 
with both legs off. The gallant old sailor died in a few minutes, but 
cheered and exhorted the men to stand by the ship almost with his last 
breath. 

The “Merrimac,” in the meantime, had passed on up the stream, 
and our poor fellows, thinking she had had enough of it and was for 
getting away, actually began to cheer. For many of them it was the 
last cheer they were ever to give. We soon saw what her object was; 
for, standing up abreast the bow of the “Cumberland” and putting 
her helm aport, she ran her “ram” right into that vessel. The gallant 
frigate kept’up her splendid and deliberate but ineffectual fire until 
she filled and sank, which she did in a very few minutes. A small 
freight steamer of the quartermaster’s department and some tugs and 
boats from the camp wharf put off to rescue the survivors, who were 
forced to jump overboard. In spite of shot from the rebel gunboats, 
one of which pierced the boiler of the freight-boat, they succeeded in 
saving the greater number of those in the water. 

During this time we discovered that we were on fire in the sick- 
bay, in the main hold, and under the ward-room near the after maga- 
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zine, the fire being supposed to be caused by hot shot. Some of these 
fires were extinguished by means of the pumps, but the most danger- 
ous one, that near the after magazine, was never extinguished, in spite 
of every exertion, and was the cause of the explosion which during 
the following night blew the ship to pieces. 

Seeing the fate of the “Cumberland,” which sank in very deep 
water, we set our topsails and jib and slipped the chains under a sharp 
fire from the gunboats, which killed and wounded many. With the 
help of the sails and of the tug “Zouave” the ship was now run on 
the flats which make off from Newport’s News Point. Here the ves- 
sel heeled over as the tide continued to fall, leaving us only two guns 
which could be fought, those at the stern ports. Two large steam- 
frigates, and a sailing frigate towed by tugs, had started up from 
Hampton Roads to our assistance. They all got aground before they 
had achieved half the distance; and it was fortunate that they did so, 
for they would probably have met the fate of the “Cumberland” ; in 
which case the lives of the twelve or thirteen hundred men composing 
their crews would have been uselessly jeopardized. c 

After the “Merrimac” had sunk the “Cumberland” she came down 
the channel and attacked us again. This was at about five bells, or 
. half-past two. Taking up a position about one hundred and fifty 
yards astern of us, she deliberately raked us with 80-pounder shell, 
while the steamers we had so long kept up the river, and those which 
had come out with the ironclad from Norfolk, all concentrated the 
fire of their small rifled guns upon us. At this time we lost two offi- 
. cers, both elderly men. One was an acting master, who was killed 
on the quarter-deck by a small rifle-bolt which struck him between 
the shoulders and went right through him. The other was our old 
coast pilot, who was mortally wounded by a fragment of shell. We 
kept up as strong a fire as we could from our two stern guns, but the 
men were swept away from them repeatedly, and at last both pieces 
were disabled, one having the muzzle knocked off and the other being 
dismounted. Rifles and carbines were also used by our people to try 
to pick off some of the “Merrimac’s” crew when her ports were 
opened to fire, but of course the effect of the small-arms was not ap- 
parent to us. 

It is useless to attempt to describe the condition of our decks by 
this time. No one who has not seen it can appreciate the effect of such 
a fire in a confined place. Men were being killed and maimed every 
minute, those faring best whose duty kept them on the spar deck. 
Just before our stern guns were disabled there were repeated calls for 
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powder for them, and none appearing, I took a look upon the berth- 
deck to learn the cause. After my eyes had become a little accustomed 
to the darkness and the sharp smoke from burning oak, I saw that the 
line of cooks and ward-room servants stationed to pass “full boxes” 
had been raked by shell, and the whole of them either killed or 
wounded—a sufficient reason why there was a delay with the powder. 
(I may mention here that the officer who commanded our powder 
division was a brother of the captain of the “Merrimac.”) The shells: 
searched the vessel everywhere. A’ man previously wounded was 
killed in the cockpit, where he had been taken for surgical aid. The 
deck of the cockpit had to be kept sluiced with water from the pumps 
to extinguish the fire from the shells, although dreadfully wounded 
men were lying on this deck and the water was icy cold. But the 
shell-room hatch opened into the cockpit, and fire must be kept out of 
there at all hazards, or the whole of us would go into the air together. 
In the ward-room and steerage the bulkheads were all knocked down 
by shell and by the axemen making way for the hose, forming a scene 
of perfect ruin and desolation. Clothing, books, glass, china, photo- 
graphs, chairs, bedding, and tables were all mixed up in one confused 
heap. Some time before this our commanding officer, Lieutenant 
Joseph B. Smith, a fine young man, had been instantly killed by a 
fragment of shell which struck him in the chest. His watch and one 
of his shoulder-straps (the other being gone) were afterwards sent 
safely to his father, a veteran. naval officer. 

We had now borne this fire for nearly an hour, and there was no 
prospect of assistance from any quarter, while we were being slaugh- 
tered without being able to return a shot. Seeing this, the officer who 
had succeeded to the command of the ship, upon consultation with ; 
our former captain (who was, as I have said, still on board as a 
guest), ordered our flag to be struck. We had then been under fire 
altogether more than two hours. It is not a pleasant thing to have 
to strike your flag, but I did not see then, and I do not see now, what 
else we were to do. 

A boat now boarded us with an officer from the “Merrimac,” who 
said he would take charge of the ship. He did nothing, however, 
but gaze about a little and pick up a carbine and cutlass—I presume 
as trophies. One of the small gunboats then came alongside, and the 
officer of the “Merrimac” left. The commander of the gunboat said 
that we must get out of the ship at once, as he had orders to burn her. 
Some.of our people went on board of his craft as prisoriers, but riot 
many. Asher upper deck was about even with our main-deck ports, 
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our surgeon stepped out of one, and told the commanding officer that 
we had some dreadfully wounded men, and that we must have time to 
collect and place them on board his vessel; and, moreover, that our 
ship was on fire, with no possibility of saving her. The reply was, 
“You must make haste; those scoundrels on shore are firing at me 
now.” In fact, the rifle-balls were “pinging” about very briskly, 
scarring the rusty black sides of the poor old frigate, for the Twentieth 
Indiana Regiment had come down from the camp to the point, and 
had opened fire upon the gunboat as she lay alongside of us. Our 
doctor, having no desire 'to be killed, especially by our own people, 
jumped back into the port just as the steamer, finding it too hot, 
shoved off and left as. 

As soon as she did so they all opened upon us again, although we 
had a white flag flying to show we were out of action, and we cer- 
tainly could not be held responsible for the action of the regiment on 
shore. After ten or fifteen minutes, however, they all withdrew and 
went down the channel to bestow their attentions upon the frigate 
“Minnesota,” which was hard aground. Fortunately, the “Merrimac” 
drew too much water to come very near the “Minnesota” at that stage 
of tide, and the small fry were soon driven off by the latter ship’s bat- 
tery. Night now approaching, the whole rebel flotilla withdrew and 
proceeded up the Norfolk channel. 

Although relieved from the pressure of actual battle, we had still 
the unpleasant consciousness that fire was making progress in the close 
vicinity of our magazine, and we felt as I suppose men would feel 
who are walking in the crater of a volcano on the verge of eruption. 
Fortunately for us, the “Merrimac”.and her consorts had not fired 
much at our upper works and spars, the principal damage being in- 
flicted upon our lower decks. We had, therefore, the launch and first 
cutter—large boats—which, with a little stuffing of shot-holes, were 
fit to carry us the short distance between the ship and the shore. The 
yard and stay tackles were got up and the boats put into the water as 
soon as possible, the fire gaining and the sun going down in the mean- 
time. 

By successive boatloads the survivors were all landed, the launch 
being brought under the bill-port, and the wounded, in cots, lowered 
into her by a whip from the fore yard, which was braced up for the 
purpose. This boat nearly filled with water on her last trip, being a 
good deal damaged, obliging some of the officers who had stayed till 
the last to jump overboard into the icy cold water and lean their hands 
on the gunwale, so as to relieve the boat of a part of their weight. She 
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grounded in water about waist deep, and the soldiers from the camp 
waded out and assisted our men in bearing on shore and to the log 
hospital of the Twentieth Indiana those who were on cots. We had 
managed to get the body of our gallant young commanding officer on 
shore in one of the cots as a wounded man. The mass of the men 
were so “gallied,” to use a sailor phrase, by the time the action was 
over, what with enduring so severe a fire without being able to re- 
spond, and also by the knowledge that ‘an explosion of the magazine 
might occur at any time, that I doubt whether they could have been 
induced to bring off a man whom they knew to be dead. The officers 
repeatedly went round the decks looking for wounded men, and I 
firmly believe that all who were alive were brought off. About thirty 
wounded were brought on shore, half of whom afterwards died, and 
we must have lost, in killed and missing, about one hundred and 
twelve. These numbers imply death or wounds or captivity to about 
one in every three who were on board when the action commenced. 
My memory may not serve me with entire accuracy, but these were 
about the numbers. Our poor old ship, deserted by all but the dead, 
lying as they fell, burnt till about midnight, when she blew up. 

The next morning, the 9th of March, dawned fine and spring-like, 
a haze hanging over the broad waters, through which the sun as he 
rose looked red and angry; but it soon cleared off, as if purposely to 
afford an uninterrupted view of a sight which the world had never 
seen before. 

The camp was early astir, the regiments drawn up in line of battle, 
while the survivors of the crews of the two ships were placed in the 
earthworks on the west side of the camp to man the howitzers placed 
there. It was expected that the “Merrimac” would return that morn- 
ing to complete her work, and information had been received that 
General Magruder, with a large force, was marching over from York- 
town to take the camp in the rear, and thus, in conjunction with the 
ironclad, force surrender. : 

At about six o’clock the “Merrimac” was seen through the haze 
coming down again, apparently intending first to attack the “Minne- 
sota,” which was still aground. Of course we watched her proceed- 
ings with breathless interest, as did thousands of others on both sides 
the broad sheet of water forming an immense amphitheatre, on the 
southern side of which the spectators were filled with confidence and 
hope, while to the north we felt well-grounded apprehension. Passing 
up the James River channel again, the “Merrimac” opened fire upon 
the “Minnesota” with her bow guns, hulling her once or twice, when 
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_ suddenly there glided out from under the shadow of the huge frigate 


a little raft-like vessel almost flush with the water, and bearing on her 
deck a black turret. 

At first no one in camp seemed to know what it was or how it 
came there; but at last it was conceded that it must be the strange 
new ironclad which we had heard was being built in New York by 
Ericsson. It was indeed the “Monitor” ; and although too late to pre- 
vent a terrible loss, she was in the nick of time to hinder the infliction 
of far more serious damage. Even now one shudders to think what 
might have been the consequences had the “Merrimac” cleared .out 
Hampton Roads, ascended the Potomac to Washington, and enabled 
the “Patrick Henry” or the “Jefferson” to proceed to sea, bearing to 
England and France the welcome news that our blockade was broken. 

As the little vessel steamed out from the “Minnesota” she seemed 
so small and trifling that we feared she would only constitute addi- 
tional prey for the leviathan ; and we were as much surprised as those 
on board the “Merrimac” could be to see this pigmy deliberately ap- 
proach the huge ironclad and enter into an engagement with her, 
maneuvering for the purpose of finding vulnerable points and ex- 
changing the heaviest shot then in use without any apparent damage. 
It gave one the impression of a big, hulking bully suddenly attacked 
by a plucky, determined little man. After a time the “Merrimac” 
seemed to give up the attempt to injure the “Monitor” by her fire, 
and turned her attention once more to the “Minnesota,” hulling her 
again, and exploding the boiler of a steam-tug alongside of her. In 
the meantime, the “Minnesota’s” battery was brought to bear. and her 
eight and ten-inch shot must have hit the “Merrimac” fifty times, but 
they glanced off from her sloping roof without inflicting any damage. 

The gallant little “Monitor” now came up again and interposed be- 
tween the “Merrimac” and “Minnesota,” firing her two guns in the 
“one-two” manner of a pugilist delivering his blows. This caused the 
“Merrimac” to shift her position, and in doing so she grounded for 
a few minutes. There was now a good deal of firing and a cloud of 
smoke, from which presently emerged the “Merrimac,” steaming away 
down the channel, pursued by the “Monitor” like a bull-dog after a 
bull. Apparently as a desperate and final attempt to rid herself of her 
little antagonist, she now put her helm down, and, rounding to, ran 
full speed right on to the “Monitor.” As the ram, struck her the 
“Monitor” fired an eleven-inch solid shot right into her roof at only 
a few feet distance. I have never heard exactly what damage this 
shot did, but, at any rate, it was nearly the last one fired. The blow 
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of the ram did the “Monitor” no harm, merely scoring her armor, as 
she shifted her helm and received a glancing blow. The “Merrimac” 
almost immediately drew off, and went up to an anchorage above 
Craney Island. 

So ended the first ironclad engagement. From that day until she 
was blown up by her own people, about two months afterwards, this 
formidable “Merrimac” never effected anything of moment, from 
causes which need not be entered into here. But the fact of her pres- 
ence in those waters, and her supposed continued capacity for offense, 
no doubt affected the whole plan of the Peninsular campaign, then in 
its inception. 

About the time that the “Merrimac” retired from the contest the 
head of Magruder’s column appeared on the banks of the James above 
our camp, and we could see a mounted staff making a reconnoissance. 
But we were too strong and too well intrenched for them to attack 
without aid from the water. They were just a day too late, and, like 
the king of France, after marching up the hill marched down again. 
These were the same troops which a few weeks later were opposed to 
McClellan in the earthworks at Yorktown. 

In the evening a steamer belonging to the quartermaster’s ni 
ment came up to the camp from Fortress Monroe with ammunition 
and provisions. The officers of the two ships were informed by Gen- 
eral Mansfield (a fine-looking, energetic old officer, afterwards killed 
at Antietam) that they and their men could take passage in her to 
Old Point Comfort. We started, accordingly, after dark, and passing 
close to the “Minnesota”—whose crew were at work extricating her 
from her awkward position—reached the fort wharf about nine 
o'clock at night. The next day orders were received under which we 
dispersed to our respective homes, to enjoy a short and needed repose 
before again returning to duty. 


THE “IRONSIDES” AT FORT FISHER: 


~- In the summer of 1864 the “New Ironsides,” which had received 
her name from Commodore Charles Stewart, in honor of the “Consti- 
tution,” familiarly known as “Old Ironsides;’ came up from off 
Charleston to Philadelphia for repairs. This formidable broadside 
ironclad had, by long and hard service in contending with Atlantic 
gales, as well as with the guns of Moultrie, Sumter, and Wagner, 
earned for herself the love and confidence of her officers and crew and 
the well-founded respect and fear of the enemy. When the writer 
joined her, in August, he found her almost ready for service, and she 
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was too useful a vessel to be allowed long to repose in the peaceful 
waters of her native Delaware. She was a huge mass of wood and 
iron—not handsome, by any means, from a sailor’s point of view. 
She was barque-rigged, and mounted in broadside fourteen 11-inch 
guns on wrought-iron carriages, besides two 150-pounder Parrott 
rifles—all on her gun-deck or casemate. She had also on the spar- 
deck, for the entertainment of boarding-parties, for signaling and the 
like, two~50-pounder rifles and two Dahlgren howitzers. She had 
immense beam and a very light draught of water, so that she could 
carry her heavy battery into soundings where most large vessels could 
not go. Her armor was of four-inch iron plates, with port-shutters of 
the same, the plates much indented by shot from the forts at Charles- 
ton. 

Carrying a very large complement of officers and men, and hand- 
ling her heavy guns with almost as much ease and quickness as if they 
were 32-pounders, the “Ironsides” was a terror to all hostile batteries ; 
for, once in position, she could pour in such a fire of shell that it was 
almost impossible for her opponents to stand at their guns. With 
the slow fire of the monitors there was a chance to “cover,” but ‘the 
“Ironsides,” when once at work, generally made it necessary to cover 
all the time. Her ends were not armored, and these had been often 
penetrated by shot, but no one had ever been killed on her gun-deck 
by the enemy’s fire during the many engagements in which she had 
borne a prominent part. 

She had had several narrow escapes from destruction, however. 
During one of the attacks upon the forts at Charleston she lay for an 
hour right over an immense torpedo, containing two thousand pounds 
of powder, which was sunk in the main ship channel. It was intended 
to be exploded by electricity when the bearings showed she was over 
it; but, providentially, something about the wires was out of order, 
and the charge could not be exploded; and, finally, after doing her 
work, the good old ship drew off unscathed. On another occasion, 
when lying off the bar, she was approached after dark by a cigar- 
shaped torpedo-steamer—called a “david”—which was suddenly dis- 
covered running straight for her broadside. The officer of the deck, 
an acting ensign, jumped on the rail to hail the stranger, when he 
was shot by a musket in the hands of the person who was directing 
the torpedo-boat. At the next instant the torpedo itself was exploded 
alongside the ship, shaking her very much, knocking people down 
and starting some knees and stanchions, but not causing any material 
leak. The torpedo-boat sank, and her manager, an ex-lieutenant in 
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the Navy, named Glassell, swam to a schooner at anchor near by, and 
was made prisoner. In most steamers the great hole for “outboard 
delivery” is about amidships on the starboard side, and just below the 
water. In the “Ironsides” it happened to be upon the port side, and 
this saved her ; for if. Glassell had managed to insert his torpedo into 
the outboard delivery, he would probably have sunk the ship with all 
on board. 

The engines and boilers of the “Ironsides” were very fine, but, 
unfortunately, they had not power enough for the great mass in which 
they were placed, and would only drive her six knots under the most 
favorable circumstances. Her steering apparatus, too, was always 
getting out of order, as she had a curiously-contrived rudder, fash- 
ioned like a double flap or folding shutter, and intended to double 
upon itself, something like the tail of a fish. But we should not com- 
plain of defects, for, in spite of them, she did her work nobly. 

The greater part of her crew had been in her when off Charleston, 
but we had a number of newly-enlisted “whitewashed rebs” among 
the landsmen. This term was applied to men who had been made 
prisoners, had taken the oath of allegiance, and then enlisted in the 
navy, as they ran less danger of recapture than in the army. I have 
seen these men, when brought to New York from our prison-camps 
in the West, dressed in the same homespun, butternut-dyed clothes in 
which they had been working on their farms when conscripted. A 
few weeks only, in some instances, had elapsed between the time when 
they were plowing in North Carolina or Georgia and their finding 
themselves in New York, landsmen in the Navy, having, in the mean- 
time, participated in some battle and passed to the North as prisoners. 
Most of them had never seen, and scarcely heard of, salt water, and 
groups of them frequently gathered on the cob-dock, dipping the 
fagged end of a hawser into the East River, and then tasting it with 
great gravity, “to see if it were sure-enough salt.” 

As soon as our repairs were completed we sailed for Hampton 
Roads, arriving there in October. On the passage round the ship sur- 
prised every one who had not been in her before by her liveliness in a 
seaway. In fact, on account of her flat floor and light draught she re- 
quired a great weight of coal and ammunition to give her that sedate- 
ness of motion which was consistent with her severe and ponderous 
appearance. Many on board were very sea-sick, and our ex-rebel 
landsmen seemed especially to suffer on making their first acquain- 
tance with sea-life. 

Hampton Roads at this time was as busy and crowded as any com- 
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mercial port. Besides our own armed vessels—frigates, sloops-of-war, 
monitors and nondescripts—there were always some foreign men-of- 
war, mostly English and French. There were also crowds of steam 
and sailing transports with provisions, coal, powder, shell, and soldiers. 
Grant was besieging Petersburg, and all the supplies for his force 
passed up the James. 

It was well understood that the powerful fleet we were collecting 
here was to attack some important stronghold, which could be no oth- 
er than Fort Fisher, on Federal Point, at the eastern entrance of the 
Cape Fear River. At this period of the war the principal infractions 
of the blockade took place here, the other ports being either in our 
possession or effectually closed. To guard both entrances of the Cape 
Fear a space of sixty miles or more had to be patrolled; and although 
a large force was already stationed here, the blockade-runners—swift, 
low vessels, commanded by skillful and daring men—would slip in of 
a dark night in spite of every exertion. In their construction every- 
thing was sacrificed to speed, so that they were, as “Jack” says, “like 
a spider-crab, all legs and arms.” Sometimes they would make the 
land many miles to the northward, and, trusting to their color and the 
darkness for concealment, would run down. along the beach, hugging 
the surf, until New Inlet was reached. Once under the guns of Fort 
Fisher, they could laugh at the cruisers, and choose their own time 
to pick their way over the dangerous bar of the eastern entrance, the 
tortuous channel of which did not, at the best tides, give two fathoms 
of water. Yet this had been the entrance and exit of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of stores and munitions of war and of cotton during the 
war. It was therefore all-important to close this river; and to do so 
we must take Fort Fisher, when Fort Caswell and the other forts and 
batteries would fall of themselves. 

Soon after we arrived at Hampton Roads the “Ironsides” was 
ordered up to the navy-yard at Norfolk. Here the effects of the war 
were manifest in the destruction by fire of the fine store-houses, ship- 
houses, and shops, and the blowing up of the solid docks, while in the 
river were sunk the half-burned hulks of several well-worn men-of- 
war. We soon stripped the ship of all spars except the lower masts, 
putting her in “fighting trim,” and then, after coaling, went down to 
the magazine at Fort Norfolk to fill up our magazines with powder, 
shot, and shell. We also filled twenty-five hundred bread-bags with 
sand, and placed them upon our spar-deck to protect us from a plung- 
ing fire. This involved no small amount of labor, for large bags of 
sand are hard to handle. We soon returned to Hampton Roads, when 
drill, target-practice, and boat-exercise were the order of the day. 
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The weather became wintry and bad, but still we did not move, 
and it began to be rumored that we were waiting for some infernal 
machine or powder-boat to be finished, which was said to have been 
conceived in the fertile brain of General Butler. This boat was to be 
run in, at night, close under the walls of Fort Fisher, and then ex- 
ploded, when the walls of the fort were to crumble more promptly than 
those of Jericho, and the garrison was to be so completely stunned 
as to allow us next morning to walk quietly into the fort. 

At last everything was ready. General Butler was to command 
the troops, which had come down the James River packed in the trans- 
ports like herrings in casks. On the 13th of December we sailed from 
Hampton Roads—ironclads, frigates, sloops-of-war, and transports— 
and next day got around Hatteras and hauled up to cross the bight 
of Onslow Bay to Cape Lookout, under which the large vessels an- 
chored, while the monitors, transports, and small craft went into 
Beaufort. On the 18th the fleet got under weigh again for the rendez- 
vous, which was twenty miles east of New Inlet. Here we anchored, 
literally at sea, and in a position where in peace-times it would have 
been thought foolhardy to remain at that season of the year. Fogs, 
gales, heavy seas, and every kind of weather but good weather pre- 
vailed for the next week. The vessels, especially the ironclads, were 
half under water, and it was curious to observe the little monitors 
steaming up to their anchors, often completely submerged by huge 
seas, with only the tops of the turrents and smokestacks visible. 

At last the powder-boat made its appearance on the scene. This 
vessel was the steamer “Louisiana,” which had been used as a gunboat 
and was now altered into a huge torpedo. About two hundred tons 
of powder had been placed on board, and ingenious means devised to 
explode it. The vessel was painted lead-color all over, and even her 
officers wore ‘lead-color tarpaulins. A false smokestack was mounted 
abaft the genuine one, so that in general appearance, and especially 
at night, she very much resembled the English blockade-runners. The 
fleet had a great respect for this dangerous neighbor, and once, when 
she parted her cable in the heavy sea and came drifting down upon the 
“Tronsides,” every one was in rather an anxious state until it was cer- 
tain she would go clear of us. 

On the 23d the weather at last became settled, clear and cold, with 
light airs off shore. The powder-boat was sent in and exploded at 
about two in the morning, making a report which seemed to us, some 
miles off, not greater than that of two 15-inch guns fired together. 
The result was nil, a waste of time and money, so far as any damage 
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to the fort was concerned. We heard afterwards that it did cause some 
consternation, and had an assaulting-force been in front of the works 
at that moment they might have been carried by a coup de main. 
But so little was the explosion supposed to be an act of war that it was 
reported next day in the Washington papers that a Federal cruiser, 
chasing a blockade-runner in under Fort Fisher, had got on shore and 
been blown up to prevent her falling into Confederate hands. In fact, 
a blockade-runner did go in that night just ahead of the “Louisiana,” 
the officers of which latter vessel availed themselves of her pilotage. 
She had coolly passed under the noses of our numerous men-of-war, 
the garrison showing range-lights to guide in the powder boat, think- 
ing that she was one of the same sort. 

The morning of December 24 was fine, with a light northwest 
wind and smooth sea. Galley-fires were lighted early throughout the 
fleet, and breakfast was served before daylight. After various delays, 
caused by vessels not forming line promptly, we stood in, the “TIron- 
sides” leading, and anchored off the fort. It was a splendid sight to 
see each vessel, in her turn, follow in and take her allotted station, 
opening fire as her guns bore. The bombardment began about noon. 
I suppose that so severe a fire was never concentrated upon any fort 
before, and the return was not very brisk ; indeed, it could not be from 
barbette guns under such a storm of shell. The fort bestowed most 
of its fire upon the wooden vessels. A few heavy shot struck us, cut 
away our rail and the lower rigging, dashed about the sand-bags on our 
spar-deck, and indented the armor. One 10-inch solid shot came in at 
our unarmored end forward, driving before it an air-port with its 
heavy iron stem and lead casing. It then entered the sick-bay, made 
a general smash of the ccntents of the dispensary, and was deflected 
from the berth-deck by a barricade of hammocks. Then it just cleared 
a cot in which was lying the body of a marine who had died shortly 
before we went into action, and finally imbedded itself in the water- 
way. At sunset we all drew off, just out of range, and anchored for 
the night. All hands got something to eat, and then we buried the ma- 
rine, whose body the 10-inch shot had so curiously spared. The watch 
was set, and all who could went to sleep early. 

We now knew what Fort Fisher looked like, but it was impossible 
to tell what damage we had done to it ; earthworks are very hard things 
to injure by any amount of hammering, and Fort Fisher proved to be 
a tremendous earthwork armed with heavy columbiads, Brookes, 
Blakely, and Armstrong guns. That night, just as our weary ship’s 
company had got to sleep, the drum beat to quarters upon an alarm 
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of a torpedo-boat approaching us. After a considerable time it was 
discovered that the thing was a ship’s boat, bottom up, adrift. Her 
round bottom, lapped by the ripple, looked very much like the rounded 
hull of the “david” torpedo-boats which the enemy were then using. 

The next day, Christmas, was fine and mild, and we stood in and 
opened fire again about half-past ten, just as the good people at home 
were going to church. We soon got into very sharp work, our fire be- 
ing answered by the fort much better than on the day before. During 
the forenoon the transport fleet approached and began to land troops 
on the beach two miles or more above the fort. At about three o’clock, 
after a considerable body had been landed, they began.to move down 
toward the works. But we soon saw that they did not intend to fight 
that night, and were only picketing and skirmishing. At dusk all the 
vessels retired from range except the ironclads, which were ordered 
to keep fast. The crews of these vessels were more fagged out than 
any of the others, not only because we had kept up a more constant fire, 
—beginning first, and last to cease,—but also from the construction of 
the ships, the heavy guns, and the fact that we were firing most of 
the day against the light westerly wind, which caused the men’s eyes 
and throats to be more affected by the powder smoke. The con- 
cussion from the heavy 11-inch guns on our low, covered deck was 
very troublesome. The 11-inch has a mellow, pealing sound as com- 
pared with the sharp report of smaller guns, but of course the volume 
of sound’ is much greater. The blast from the guns being driven in- 
board by the breeze, many of the “spongers” were temporarily blinded 
by the rush of hot sulphurous air when loading and firing rapidly. 
Very few complained, however, or left their stations for relief. 

The next day the weather had changed, and there was a southeast 
swell. The fleet did not renew the attack upon the fort, but the troops 
were skirmishing in the woods with some forces from Wilmington, 
and the gunboats were shelling the bushes at intervals. Everything 
seemed uncertain and waiting for the general on shore to make up 
his mind. It was finally decided by the military commander that the 
assault was not feasible, and the attack was abandoned, though many 
competent judges believed that the fort would have yielded to assault 
on that day much more readily than it did three weeks afterward. 

On the 27th of December the weather was fine, and the troops re- 
embarked, the transports moving off for Hampton Roads as fast as 
they were loaded, while the naval vessels, for the most part, anchored 
in the offing and replenished their ammunition and stores from the 
store-vessels. In the afternoon of this day the garrison—interested 
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spectators of our proceedings, and hardly able to credit the evidence 
of their own eyes—fired a salute, about as aggravating a thing as 
they could do under the circumstances. It was but little consolation 
to reflect that it was no fault of the navy or of the brave troops who 
had been brouglit so far for nothing. The expedition, which had 
been so long in preparing, and which had set out with such a flourish 
of trumpets, had failed! . 

On the 28th of December we had mild weather, with heavy 
showers, and a strong swell setting in, and we all sailed for our first 
rendezvous, the bight under Cape Lookout, where we remained until 
the 12th of January, having a succession of gales with heavy seas, 
during one of which we lost an anchor and a hundred fathoms of 
chain, and came very near going into the breakers. Some of the 
frigates and other vessels put to sea to ride it out, but we were 
obliged to lie still and make the best weather we could. During the 
few moderate spells we managed to fill up with shell and coal; and we 
now learned that we were not “to give it up so,” but were to try con- 
clusions with Fort Fisher again, the troops this time being under 
command of General Terry. 

So on the 12th of January we sailed again for New Inlet, with a 
northwest wind and smooth sea, the transports with the troops being 
in close company, and on the 13th, early in the morning, we led the 
fleet in once more, and began pounding away at the huge earthwork, 
the troops in the mean time landing on the beach above. Our fire was 
returned very briskly, cutting us up somewhat, and it was evident the 
garrison had received reinforcements and mounted more heavy guns. 
A water-battery to the south, with naval guns, was especially active 
and spiteful. During this day’s engagement.we were much amused 
with the conduct of a gamecock, a great pet among the men. On pre- 
vious days of fighting he had been carefully put away below, but this 
time he had escaped from durance vile and promenaded the spar-deck, 
fluttering his wings and crowing loudly, and appareritly enjoying the 
roar of the battle. By nightfall he was as hoarse and husky as some 
of the division officers, and he had one or two very narrow escapes 
from shot and splinters. We ceased fire at dark, and were ordered to 
retain our position, but about ten at night had to shift our berth, as 
the enemy had obtained our range before dark, and occasionally dur- 
ing the evening would pitch a 68-pound shot uncomfortably near us. 
Some of the smaller vessels which had heavy guns fired at intervals 
during the night, to prevent the enemy from repairing damages, which 
were greater than in our bombardment in December, several fires hav- 
ing occurred within the fort during the day. 
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The 14th of January broke clear and fine, with a smooth beach. 
We went in closer than ever,—in fact, until we were barely afloat,— 
and recommenced the bombardment about eight o’clock. Reinforce- 
ments had been thrown into the fort from Wilmington by a steamer 
which came down the Cape Fear River, and both sides were girding 
up their loins for the final struggle. At eleven o’clock, the troops be- 
ing all landed and entrenched among some scrubby woods on shore, 
the storming party of marines and sailors from the fleet pulled for the 
beach, and were soon through the slight surf and established on the 
dry land. The ironclad division sent no men to the storming party, 
as these vessels were to keep up a deliberate fire as occasion required, 
or to open on the fort again in case our men were repulsed. About 
half-past two the naval column was ready to advance, after having 
thrown up some rifle-pits in the sand, and the fire from the fleet, at a 
given signal, suddenly ceased, the quiet after such continuous uproar 
seeming something unnatural. 

At this time the writer took up a position in the maintop of the 
“Tronsides,” from which he could look down with a glass, as if it were 
a mimic contest on the stage and he a spectator looking on from the 
boxes. The naval column moved along the beach by the flank, with 
the intention of assaulting or “boarding” the sea-face of the main 
work. This was some forty feet high and very steep, and was difficult 
for an unarmed man to climb—quite as much so as any railroad em- 
bankment. As the fire from the fleet ceased, the garrison came out of 
their bombproofs in a swarm, and, manning the parapet of the sea- 
face, shot down our men as if they were partridges in a covey. Those 
who manned the parapet appeared only to fire, while the loaded pieces 
were handed them by others in the rear. The beach was soon strewn 
with the dead and wounded, for there was no natural protection, and 
some of the wounded staggered into the surf, and then falling were 
unable to get out of the water without assistance. A few of the men, 
with many of the officers, reached the foot of the mound, where there 
was a heavy palisade which ran from the sea to the river. But they 
could go no farther, and the bulk of the naval force retreated down the 
beach, losing heavily as they did so from the deliberate “pot-shots” of 
the enemy. Those who had reached a place of partial shelter at the 
foot of the sea-face of the fort were forced to crouch there until ap- 
proaching darkness and hard fighting on the river-flank of the de- 
fenses drew the garrison off and enabled our people to steal away. 
The losses were very heavy, twenty-one officers from the navy alone 
being killed or wounded. As far as the assault went, the naval attack 
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was a failure, but the lives lost were not utterly thrown away, for the 
naval attack made a diversion, drawing the garrison to the sea-face 
and distracting their attention from the movements of the troops. 

Soon after the naval advance, and about the time it was evident 
that it was not to succeed, there emerged from the temporary earth- 
works and from the fringe of scrub-wood above the fort a line of 
battle composed of veterans from the James River. Rough and 
weather-worn as to faces and uniforms, but with ranks dressed and 
aligned as if on parade, without beat of drum and with arms at “right 
shoulder shift,” they proceeded at a double-quick across the sandy 
plain extending to the base of the huge mamelons which formed the 
land side of the fort at right angles with the beach. I think I never 
saw a more magnificent sight. A few patches of salt grass or dried 
rushes were scattered over the plain, but there was nothing high 
enough to obstruct the view. Nearly all the guns on this face had 
been dismounted or disabled by the bombardment, but the garrison 
opened on the assaulting force with musketry as soon as they came 
within range, while a howitzer (run out from a sally-port to fire, and 
then withdrawn to load) cut gaps in the advancing line at each dis- 
charge. Two field-pieces at the western angle also began to fire at 
the advancing troops, but were soon silenced by shell from the iron- 
clads ; but the one in the sally-port could not be hit, owing to the pro- 
tection of the covered way. 

Not a shot was returned by our men. The line curved sometimes 
as the grape from the howitzer tore through it, but the officers would 
spring to the front, steady the men, and the gap was soon closed. The 
officers then fell into their places again, and the line swept on without 
a pause, leaving many a poor fellow behind, with the salt sand drink- 
ing in his life’s blood. Soon they reached the foot of the huge earth- 
works, and the axes were seen to gleam as the strong palisade, already 
shattered by the bombardment, was cleared away. The fire of small- 
arms was growing sharper and sharper all the time, and now the as- 
sailants began to respond. 

At last our men are through the obstruction, and we see them and 
their colors on one of the western mamelons, their outline sharply 
defined against the clear western sky. A sharp fight takes place for 
the first traverse ; men, killed or wounded, roll down the steep incline ; 
the shouts and yells grow louder; and then comes a rush, a pell-mell 
struggle, and we see the colors slowly rise, and finally gain the top of 
the next mound. Here the same determined resistance and the same 
close fighting go on, to be followed by another cheer, another rush, 
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and the taking of the next point. At this time General Terry sig- 
naled to our ship to fire into the traverses, ahead of the assaulting 
troops, and afterwards signaled again to say, “Just right! you are 
throwing your shell just where they are needed.” Pretty fair prac- 
tice this, when a deviation of a few yards to the right would have made 
the difference between shelling the enemy and shelling our own peo- 
ple. 

The sun went down and the winter night closed in while this des- 
perate infantry fight was still going on. At dusk our ship was obliged 
to cease firing, as we could no longer distinguish between friends and 
foes. We waited, fearfully anxious, but hopeful, listening eagerly to 
the sounds of the fight, now advancing obliquely toward us, the op- 
posing troops fighting, sometimes hand to hand, in the darkness, only 
guided in their fire by the flashes of their enemies’ muskets. Finally, 
about ten o’clock there was a tremendous peal of cheers, and then the 
tide of battle swept suddenly away through the fort and down toward 
the point, where the remnant of the garrison, in number about nine- 
teen hundred, laid down their arms and surrendered. The fact was 
at once telegraphed to the fleet by signal lanterns, and round after 
round of hearty cheers went up from every ship. The weary, smoke- 
begrimed crews now turned in, satisfied that at last their perseverance 
in braving the perils of our coast in winter had been rewarded by 
complete success. The “impregnable” Fort Fisher was taken—a 
place pronounced by those who had seen both to be much stronger 
than the Malakoff. The Cape Fear River, the grand blockade-run- 
ners’ port, was effectually closed, and the Confederacy at last com- 
' pletely isolated. How considerable and important were the supplies 
introduced by this channel, and how vital were the communications it 
protected, will be evident when we remember the fact that General 
Lee had telegraphed that “Fort Fisher must be held at any cost, other- 
wise he must evacuate Richmond.” ; 

Every one was up with the sun next morning, to find our colors 
hoisted on the fort and gunboats and “double-enders” already working 
their way through the intricate and shallow channels of the bar to 
reach the Cape Fear River, where for some days to come they were 
busy in capturing and occupying forts and batteries and in sweeping 
the channel for torpedoes. While we were standing upon deck sur- 
veying the scene a terrible explosion occurred within the fort, masses 
of earth and timber and bodies of men going high into the air, while 
a dense, balloon-shaped cloud of powder-smoke and dust hung for 
many minutes over the spot.. The magazine of the fort had blown 
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up. No one ever knew how it happened. There were rumors of 
trains laid by the garrison to be fired in case of our success, while 
others, with more show of reason, talked of careless and drunken sol- 
diers or contrabands exploring with candles and torches. Many offi- 
cers and seamen from the fleet, who had been led by curiosity to enter 
the fort, lost their lives in this explosion, their fate being, for the most 
part, inferred from the fact that they were missing and that their 
bodies were not found among those killed in the assault. 

Soon after the explosion the “Ironsides” was ordered to haul off 
to a safer anchorage, and, to the great joy of all on board, to heave 
overboard the mass of sand which had so long encumbered our spar- 
deck. Many of the bags had rotted, and others had been torn to pieces 
by shot, so that our deck looked more like a ragged piece of waste 
ground than the white and spotless promenade usual on board a man- 
of-war. There was another good reason for getting rid of our sand. 
In the two bombardments we had fired nearly four thousand rounds, 
and our shell-room and magazine being nearly empty, the sand on the 
upper deck made the ship top-heavy and tipsy in her motions. While 
this was being done, and the powder-grime washed from the paint- 
work, the writer went on shore with our commanding officer, Com- 
modore Radford, and a party, to gratify a natural curiosity to see a 
place that had given us so much trouble. On our way we met boats 
conveying to their own vessels or to the hospital ship the wounded of 
the navy in the assault of the day before, and we found parties on the 
beach collecting for burial the bodies of those who had been killed. 

The beach, as well as the whole space in the land-front of the fort, 
was strewn with fragments of shell, musket-balls, muskets, bayonets, 
cartridge-boxes and belts, articles of clothing, and dead bodies. As 
we approached the land-face we began to find the bodies of soldiers 
instead of sailors. Some of these were lying in the strangest postures, 
just as the death-bullet struck them. While the faces of some showed 
all the excitement and energy and deadly purpose of*the fight, others 
looked as calm and peaceful as a sleeping baby. Many of the dead 
about the palisade were covered with dust and dirt from rolling down 
the steep earthwork after being shot. 

Passing through a gap in the stockade, we climbed up to the top 
of one of the traverses, a distance of at least forty feet, and from there 
had a view of the fort. The great extent of the works was the first 
thing which struck one, and then the eye was attracted by the huge 
crater near the angle, where the explosion of that morning had taken 
place, and from which the sulphurous smoke was still curling up 
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lazily. While taking in this view, we were accosted by a major of a 
Pennsylvania regiment, who said he was trying hard to bring some 
order out of the indescribable confusion caused by the bombardment, 
the assault, and the explosion combined. This gentleman told us 
that he was the only regimental field-officer left for duty in the regi- 
ments which composed the assaulting force, all the others being either 
killed or wounded. We now proceeded to the subterranean passage 
leading under one of the great earthen mounds or traverses to the 
sally-port, whence the field-piece had been used which had so cut up 
the troops during the assault. This passage was dark and damp of 
course, too low for a tall man to walk upright in, and six or eight feet 
wide, supported and roofed with logs. A fearful stench came from the 
place, for it had been occupied as a bombproof refuge by some of the 
garrison during the bombardment, and was in the filthy condition in 
which such places always are after men have been forced to remain 
in them for any length of time. The floor was literally paved with 
the dead bodies of soldiers, who must have been placed there when 
wounded during the heavy shell-fire. Lying in the shocking filth, 
damp, and darkness, nearly all had died just where they were laid; 
but an occasional groan showed that some were still alive, and our 
fatigue-parties were about to take them out and separate the living 
from the dead. At the outer end of this place stood the field-piece on 
its light carriage, the crew of which, when they fired their last shot 
and retired within the fort, must have passed over the bodies of their 
comrades. j 

We did not stop here long, nor did we care to look into the other 
bombproofs,—which were no doubt in the same condition,—but passed 
onto the northeastern angle, where in two huge embrasures were 
very heavy guns—a 68-pounder and an 8-inch Blakely rifle. These 
guns had been very marked in their attentions to the ironclads, and 
we, in turn, had frequently made them a special object for our fire. 
Our shell often caused the gunners to leave them, but they always re- 
turned whenever our fire slackened or was temporarily diverted. Just 
before the assault, however, one of them had had its carriage disabled, 
and we found it in this condition, slued round, with a sergeant and 
some men of the Signal Corps quietly cooking their breakfast on the 
parapet close by its now harmless muzzle. The great shells had 
scarred and seamed the face of the defenses, and in bursting had ex- 
cavated great holes in the sandy soil around the platform of the gun, 
in which some dead were partially buried. While standing here and 
looking about I saw a delicate hand and wrist, covered with a knitted 
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glove fastened about the wrist by a silken cord and tassel, sticking up 
out of the sand; and I could not help fancying that that homemade 
glove was the gift of a mother or sister to the young officer who was 
lying below—buried, possibly, by the very shell which had killed him. 
Against the heavy plank side of the embrasure was crushed the body 
of an officer, who had evidently been killed by the concussion of a 
bursting shell. One side of his head and face was smashed in, and 
plastered, so to speak, against the plank, leaving the other side in re- 
lief, the profile and black moustache standing out like a plaster cast. 
He must have been a very handsome man, and the side of his face 
which was exposed was not at all disfigured, looking like wax-work. 
I have never been able to account for so frightful an injury without 
disfigurement. Perhaps I have dwelt too much upon such horrors, 
but they made a great impression upon me, and the appearance of 
some of the dead I saw that day I shall never forget. I had seen men 
dreadfully mangled before, both by accident and in battle, but one is 
then generally in hot blood, with room and reason for action, and there 
is no time for moralizing. But going over such a scene in cool blood, 
with the sunlight searing out every ugly spot, is a very different 
matter. 

We took a rapid walk to Battery No. 4, where was mounted on a 
fine carriage an Armstrong 150-pounder, marked with the “broad 
arrow” and with Sir William Armstrong’s name in full on the trun- 
nion. This piece was said to have been presented to the Confederacy 
by some English admirers, but Armstrong guns of less calibre were 
found in nearly all the fortifications about Cape Fear. As we were 
leaving the fort we noticed two or three large piles of muskets, some 
of them curiously contorted by missiles. These were the arms of the 
captured garrison—as well as those belonging to our own dead and 
wounded—which a detail or fatigue-party were now collecting and 
piling up. Just by these piles were the bodies of many dead Confed- 
erates laid in rows, and near them, on stretchers, two officers in their 
gray uniform, with their caps over their faces. Thinking they were 
dead too, as I passed I lifted the cap from one of them to see what 
his face was like. I was startled to find a very live face indeed, with 
two bright, feverish eyes gazing up into mine. The poor fellow smiled 
at my confusion, and said he was wounded in the legs, and was on 
his way to the field hospital, Making an apology for my curiosity, I 
hastened on to rejoin my party, finding, as we got down to the beach 
again, that the row of bodies in navy blue was getting longer and 
longer. These were all killed by rifle-shot, and were little disfigured. 
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We were glad'to jump into our boat and pull away from such sad 
sights. 

That afternoon all hands were called to muster, and a letter from 
Admiral Porter was read, thanking us for the handsome way in which 
the ship had been fought and for the accuracy of our fire, alluding 
also to the fact that we had ‘led the fleet into action on each occasion. 
I think I may be excused for giving.a portion of the dispatch com- 
mending the commodore commanding the “Ironsides”: “His vessel 
did more execution than any vessel in the fleet; and even when our 
troops were on the parapet I had so much confidence in the accuracy 
of his fire that he was directed to fire on the traverses in advance of 
our troops and clear them out. This he did most effectually, and but 
for this victory might not have been ours. Having broken his rudder 
in a heavy gale, he rigged up a temporary one under adverse circum- 
stances, and had his ship ready as soon as the rest. He seemed never 
to tire of fighting, and for three days lay within one thousand yards 
of Fort Fisher without moving his anchor, and made the rebels feel 
that we had come there to stay.” 

The weather remained wonderfully fine all this time, and here we 
were at anchor day after day on a part of the coast where before the 
war it would have been considered foolhardy to anchor at all. On the 
17th of January the large vessels began to make their way North, leav- 
ing the gunboats and small craft to occupy the river and force the 
enemy to blow up and evacuate the numerous forts and batteries. 
This they generally effected in a great hurry and amidst much con- 
sternation, in some instances only spiking very fine guns. Fort An- 
derson, however, on the right bank—just abreast of which were two 
lines of heavy torpedoes, both floating and sunken—held our flotilla 
for some time, and was not evacuated until after a heavy bombardment 
of thirteen hours and an expenditure of about five thousand shell. 
It was very natural for the Confederates to suppose that Fort Fisher 
would come off victoriously from the second attack, as she was much 
better garrisoned and armed, and prepared in every way, than at the 
first attack, in December. Our success, this time, was considered by 
every one to be due to the change in the commanding officer of the 
troops, for the men who carried the muskets were the same. 

All the forts in the river were of the most approved and careful 
construction, and they contained, in all, about one hundred and 
seventy heavy guns, while lines of piles and torpedoes, to be fired by 
electricity, filled the approaches to them. It was remarked by an 
officer ‘high in authority that the engineers who built such works, at 
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the expense of so much time and labor, must have had an abiding faith 
in the Confederacy. Fort Fisher was nearly four years in the process 
of construction. The armed vessel “Chickamauga,” which had al- 
ready created such havoc among our coasters, and which was’ready 
for sea again, and watching for an opportunity to slip out, was run 
high up the river and into one of the small branches, where she was 
eventually sunk by her own crew. Some fine blockade-runners came 
in at Smithville, quite ignorant of the change in affairs, Lights were 
shown them from the regular stations to guide them in, and when they 
anchored they were quietly taken possession of. They were from 
Bermuda, and loaded with arms, blankets, shoes, and other neces- 
saries for the army. On board one of them were found some English 
army-officers, who had come over from Bermuda on “a lark” and to 
see what blockade-running was like. When the vessel was boarded 
these gentry were found seated over their champagne and felicitating 
themselves upon their successful run and upon having escaped serious 
damage from some shot which had struck the vessel as she was run- 
ning through the outside blockaders. Their astonishment may be 
imagined, as well as their disgust at being shipped to New York, and 
thence sent back to Bermuda by the first opportunity. 

The “Ironsides” arrived in Hampton Roads just in time to avoid 
another long spell of cold, easterly, stormy weather which caused 
much damage and suffering on the exposed coast which we had just 
left. 

How we were almost immediately ordered up the James River to 
Bermuda Hundred to protect the immense stores of the Army of the 
Potomac, then before F’etersburg, from the threatened raid of some 
small ironclad rams which the enemy stil] had at Rocketts, near Rich- 
mond, scarcely belongs to my story. But as this was the last service 
of the “Ironsides,” I may be permitted to relate it. 

We went foaming up the James River with our own steam and a 
powerful tug under each quarter, and, when we reached Bermuda 
Hundred, effectually plugged up the channel by running the “Iron- 
sides’ ” huge bulk up it as far as she could go, and there leaving her 
sticking in the soft mud. As soon as General Ord, who commanded 
on that flank, saw what manner of craft she was, he seemed satisfied, 
and said he should now cease to trouble himself about ironclad rams. 
The rams never came near us, however, and were not long afterwards 
destroyed by their own people. But there is no doubt that our pres- 
ence prevented them from giving trouble. If they had succeeded in 
destroying the great accumulation of material and provisions at City 
Point, or even in interrupting communications temporarily, it would 
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have been a very seriqus matter, and would at least have delayed the 
successful prosecution of the final campaign. 

During our stay at this peint we had many opportunities of seeing 
the operations in front of Petersburg, and the working of a large 
army in daily conflict with a brave aad vigilant enemy. We were ly- 
ing not far from, and made almost daily visits to, City Point, where 
General Grant’s headquarters were—a row of beautifully-built log- 
cabins. Here the General was often to be seeeg in consultation with 
General Meade; and Mr. Lincoln paid him quite a long visit, meeting 
Mr. Stephens and the other members of the Southern Peace Com- 
mission. Several important skirmishes and battles also took place, 
so that we had stirring scenes and events to enliven the monotony of 
our river-blockade. 

When satisfactory evidence was had that the rams were no longer 
to be feared, our mission on the James was accomplished, and we re- 
turned to Norfolk, whence we proceeded to Philadelphia, arriving 
there just at the time that the news of the murder of Mr. Lincoln 
sent a thrill of horror throughout the nation and the world. 

The war being now terminated, the “Ironsides” was put out of 
commission and sent to League Island to be placed in ordinary. Here, 
some time afterwards, all that was combustible of her was completely 
destroyed by fire—perhaps the fittest termination of her short but 
eventful existence. 

E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director U. S N. 
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FROM GENERATION. TO GENERATION. 
By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U. S. A. 
(Part of Chapter 5.) 


THE prisoner had so far progressed on the road to recovery as to be 
able to walk about ; and as a mark of special favor on the part of his 
uncle, the commandant, had been allowed the liberty of the town on 
parole, being required to report daily at the quarters of the command- 
ant, when, as he entered the room one morning soon after the 
arrival of the courier, he was astounded by being recognized by that 
officer, who at once called him by name, and demanded his business 
there, and in that guise. He at first denied his identity; then pleaded 
a discharge from the States’ employ, which allowed him as a mercen- 
ary to take service where he pleased. But his questioner refused to 
accept the story—he had been in Amsterdam at the time of the abduc- 
tion, and was well informed of it; and being alone in the building, 
stepped outside to call a guard, which movement required him to lose 
sight of the culprit for a moment. A moment only—but in that space 
of time the prisoner disappeared, not to be found by those who sought 
him, though the search was close and vigorous. One of his national- 
ity, to whose house he had fled, disguising him as a sick female of his 
family, had him carried in a-litter borne by slaves, and attended by 
a woman as a nurse, out past the guards, who stupidly allowed the 
cortege to pass unquestioned ; and while the search was going on, he 
was safe from pursuit. 

At the time mentioned above, the Dutch held possession of the 
country about the mouth of the Amazon. Most of its cultivated por- 
tions being devoted to the growing of sugar cane, and as that heavy 
labor soon exhausted native slave supply, and recruiting it was only 
possible through captives seized in war or by stealthy raids, the gov- 
ernment of the colonies began to cast about in search of fresh worlds 
to conquer; and as the Portuguese drew large and steady supplies 
from their possession on the west coast of Africa, it was determined 
to fit out an expedition for their capture; and Kaptein Van Kampe 
was sent from Recife with a fleet of eleven ships, most of them war 
vessels ; and a land force of two thousand white troops and two hun- 
dred natives, which, landing near Loando, made a night attack on 
the place, garrisoned by only one-tenth of the number* of the assail- 


*Southey’s History of Brazil. 
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ants; most of the garrison escaping to the open country by an avenue 
which, in the darkness, had not been noticed by the Dutch. Majoor 
Cornelis, Kaptein Schoonmacker, and Liutnant Dekker were with 
the expedition, and the first named was left in command of the new 
possession, with three of the ships, as a sort of marine guard, the 
kaptein and liutnant, with their company, being placed as guard on 
two vessels loaded with slaves for Brazil. 

Though the States and Spain were nominally at peace, that state 
of affairs did not prevent Van Kampe from seizing a Spanish vessel 
having on board about fifty slaves, which he met at sea, and sending 
it to New Netherlands, where its living cargo found a ready market.* 


CHAPTER VI. 


The war had been carried on with varying success, all along the 
coast, from near the mouth of the Amazon to that of the La Plata, 
till in January, 1649, the Portuguese, having been largely reinforced 
both for land and sea service, assumed a vigorous aggressive, and 
soon had control of the coast near Recife, and landed a large force for 
the reduction of the place. The Governor, Von Schoffe, was else- 
where employed, and had committed the command of the town and 
' its defenses to General Brinck, who had, during the previous year, 
been sent from the States with reinforcements; and whose rank gave 
him the command in absence of the Governor. He was a gallant 
soldier, and, believing that the best defense was an offensive one, 
marched out of his works on the fifteenth of January and made a 
desperate attack on the lines of the besiegers. His principal efforts 
were directed against what was, for those days, and in that region, a 
powerful battery, which was the most harmful to the besieged; and, 
as commander of the best disciplined portion of the force, Kaptein 
Schoonmacker was designated to lead the sortie. Through treachery, 
which seems always to have been rife among the mercenaries of both 
armies, the Portuguese had warning of the impending attack ; and the 
on-coming force found everything prepared for its reception. But 
its commander, far from being disheartened, charged with such reso- 
lution that most of his followers penetrated into the camp of their foes, 
which they at once set on fire. The day was the festival of St. 
Maurus, the disciple of Benedict, known in Portugal as San Amoro, 


*See Documents relative to Colonial History of State of New York, 
Vol. IL, p.t. 
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who was believed to have a special virtue in healing wounds and 
broken bones,* and the attention of the Portuguese soldiery had been 
called to that as an incentive to better action; and during the thickest 
of the fighting the priests could be seen carrying the cross on high 
among the combatants, or kneeling beside some stricken ‘man, and 
administering consolation to the dying of their fellows. Still the for- 
tunes of the day seemed on the side of the Dutch till their comman- 
der and inspiring spirit fell, desperately wounded. As he was borne 
out of the melee the fire of the attack seemed to die out, and soon the 
whole force fell back to its own lines, having lost more than half its 
strength in the fray. 

Liutnant Dekker had assumed the command on the fall of his 
superior, and was endeavoring to check the retreat, or at least to re- 
store some semblance of order among the troops, that they might 
carry off their wounded, who were in danger of being slaughtered 
by the savage allies of the enemy, when he was struck on the head by 
one of the balls of a bola, thrown by one of the savage allies of the 
Portuguese, and dropped senseless among the dead and wounded. 

With the savages, who swarmed over the bloody field, came some of 
the officers and men of the civilized force; and as the Hollander re- 
vived, and just in time to save his head from the blow of a war club, 
he was recognized by an officer, and when his mind became somewhat 
elear, found himself confronted by the man whom of all he had cause 
to hate most—de Bra. 

By his order the disabled officer was assisted to his feet ; his sword 
was rudely snutched from his possession by a stalwart Mameluco, who 
clasped the belt about his own waist; and he was half led, half 
dragged, to the rear of the Portuguese redoubt, and thrust into a 
small, dark hut, at the door of which was posted the Mameluco as 
guard. No further attention was paid to him that day; but when a 
‘slight repast was brought him the following morning, de Bra also 
appeared, and, with the contemptible spirit which, from what has been 
told, might be expected of him, began to taunt and insult his captive. 

“T hope that thou art in good health this morning, and pleased 
with thy situation and surroundings,” was his greeting, as he drew 
near the door of the hut. 

“T am in good health. Of my satisfaction thou shouldst be a 
judge, comparing my situation with thine of a year since.” 


*Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol., II., p. 239. 
+For the story of de Bra, see Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol. II., p. 


199. 
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“Thou dost well in making comparisons; but they cannot be well 
continued, Dost thou know how the native warriors treat their cap- 
tives ?” 

“I do. But I am not the captive of a cannibal warrior. I was cap- 
tured in battle with civilized foes, and am entitled to the treatment 
due a prisoner held for ransom or exchange.” 

“Thou wast struck down by the weapon of a Guanari chieftain, 
and he demands thee as his prisoner, to be treated as shall please him.” 

This was untrue, but one falsehood more or less did not cause the 
miscreant any qualm of conscience. 

While the prisoner fully appreciated the gravity of his position, 
he knew also the futility of any appeal for justice, and, facing square- 
ly and defiantly his tormentor, said: 

“T know not how much authority thou hast in this force. I know 
to what fate those are destined who fall into the hands of the savages. 
If theu.hast the power to give me into their hands, and usest it for 
that purpose, thou art no better than they. But I tell thee”—and his 
voice rang clearly as a trumpet blast—“I shall not die thus, and some- 
thing tells me here (striking his breast) that I shall live to exact 
retribution from thee for what thou mayest now cause me to undergo.” 

“*He laughs best who laughs last.’ A year since I was at thy 
mercy ; now thou art at mine, and I shall give thee in charge to Cama- 
ram, the Guanari leader; when he has done with thee, thou wilt not 
be in mirthful mood. But first I would have further speech with 
thee. When didst thou last receive letters from thy vrijster, the 
Juhvrouw Van Vechte?” 

“What knowest thou of her?” 

“I know that she was betrothed to thee before thou didst leave 
Holland. I know that letters come at long intervals from there. I 
know that thou hast not been told of all which occurs there. I know 
that not long after thou camest hither she spent days alone in a de- 
serted house, except as she was visited by an officer of the States 
Army—not even her mother knowing”— 

The insinuation and taunt was beyond endurance, and with a roar 
of rage the prisoner thrust aside the huge Mameluco and felled his 
tormentor with a single blow. He had no time for more ere he was 
seized and thrown violently back into the place of confinement; and 
threatened with instant death if he made any further hostile demon- 
stration. The punished miscreant was carried from the scene before 
he had recovered consciousness ; and the following morning, with his 
arms tightly bound by a cord, the end of which was held by a native 
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warrior, the prisoner began his long, weary march to the Guanari 
villages, far in the interior. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At the time of the discovery of the continent, and for more than a 
century and a half later, cannibalism existed in many of the tribes 
on its southern portion. Not only captives taken in war, but slaves 
procured in barter with other tribes, were sacrificed for food; and 
under very peculiar cicumstances. The victim was, so to speak, fat- 
tened for sacrifice. Every want was supplied; he was fed to re- 
pletion ; no toil was exacted of him; and a number of young women 
were appointed to care for and watch over him, day and, night, till 
the time appointed for his execution.* 

When, in an unusually successful foray or campaign, the number 
of prisoners taken was too large for immediate consumption, resort 
was had to the “boucan”—drying the flesh over a slow fire, and thus 
preserving it for future use. 

The detachment of warriors to whose custody Liutnant Dekker 
was consigned had also.a number of native allies of the Dutch, cap- 
tured during the siege; and not many days after their arrival at the 
Guanari village, which was located at the foot of the Cayriris moun- 
tains and on the head waters of the Capibaribe river, he was com- 
pelled to witness the death of several of his fellow captives, and to 
have ocular proof of the fate awaiting him when the savage Cama- 
ram should decide that the time had arrived for his taking off. Still, 
he did not lose hope. He had no faith in his “star,” but, being nat- 
urally of a cheerful, buoyant nature, was disposed to seek for the 
brighter side of everything ; and something in his inner consciousness 
seemed to say: “I shall escape such a fate.” The taunt of de Bra 
made no lasting impression upon his mind; and as he lay in the shade 
of the wide-spreading trees in the village, and looked upon his female 
servitor-guard, his thoughts went back to Holland and the happy 
hours spent with the dear ones there; and then fancy sketched others, 
when, his captivity ended and he was at liberty to return home, he 
could resume association with them, and hope and anticipation be- 
come reality. 

Of the four young women who had been appointed guards for 
him, was one whose complexion, much lighter than were those of 


*See Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol. II., pp. 365, 370. 
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her companions, had attracted his notice. A few days after ‘their 
duties had been assumed, when left alone with her, he was astonished 
by being addressed by her in his own language—not perfect in con- 
struction, and mingled with many words of Guanari, but still fairly 
intelligible. To his inquiry as to where she had acquired it, she 
replied : 

“My mother was of the Tampoya tribe, captured when a girl by 
the soldiers of thy nation, who had sold her to my father, Pieter Iansz, 
who owned a plantation at the place called Maranham, which was 
destroyed by these people in his absence, and my mother carried away. 
She was taken to wife by a warrior, but sorrowed always for my 
father, who had been kind to her and to me. We know not if he be 
alive or dead, for we were not allowed to question captives while the 
warrior lived. She used the language of my father when she wished 
to tell me anything which she wanted not others to know, and thus I 
have not lost it.” 

“Art thou content here?” he asked. 

“T am not content. My mother had learned much of the ways of 
my father’s people, and longed to return to them, and charged me to 
do so, if possible, after her death. I have wished to go there, but 
could not. Were I to escape and be retaken, my fate would be the 
same as that thou hast seen befall thy fellow captives; and life, even 
such as this, is better than death in such a manner, with what would 
come after it.” 

“Knowest thou aught of the way to thy former home?” 

“No, The Guanari wander far and wide, and a long time passed 
after our capture before we came hither. I do know that this river 
runs to the great water, but the place I do not know.” 

The Hollander was not sure enough of the honesty of his guard 
to justify any further confidance on his part, and waited for her to 
speak; meanwhile continuing his observation. ~They were seldom 
left to themselves, and any conversation in an unknown tongue would 
be certain to attract attention and cause suspicion. But not many 
days had passed when another cannibal feast was held, to which came 
some savages from villages lying farther up the river, and the sol- 
dier saw, for the first time, the bark canoes of the country.* 

The sight caused him to consider the feasibility of an escape by 
means of them; and the thought was strengthened by information re- 
ceived from the Boviander. 


= 


*For description of canoes, see Southey’s History of Brazil, Vol. I., pp. 254, 
255. 
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“T have been told,” she said, “that thou art to be killed as soon as 
this feast, and its drunkenness, is over. If they begin with thee I 
may be killed also, for one of thy guards is angry with me because 
her warrior hath spoken of taking me as wife, and she can say that I 
should die, because I am of thy race through my father. If thou 
wouldst avoid thy fate, thou must fly, and that at once—this very 
night. But whither wilt thou go? Thou knowest not the paths 
through the forest or across the pampas, save those by which thou 
wast brought hither, and they would overtake thee in a day. Would 
that we could go together, and by some unused path. I want not to 
die and be devoured, nor do I want to be wife of a warrior who eats 
the flesh of his captives.” 

The hour for action had come. To the guard he said: 

“Knowest thou aught of the management of a canoe?” 

“Much, I have oftened travelled short distances in them, and can 
use a paddle as well as can a warrior.” 

“How many canoes are at the village?” 

“Not more”—and she held up both hands, with fingers outspread 
to indicate the number. 

“Are they together and guarded ?” 

“All are together, but not guarded, for every man is at the feast, 
and none dream of danger.” 

“Canst thou arrange that the other women shall be at the feast 
early in the coming night ?” 

“They will be pleased to go if I offer to stay.” 

“Then we will escape by the river. When thou goest for thy 
evening meal try to secure a double portion, or even more, and leave 
the rest to me.” 

The short twilight of the tropics had deepened into the blackness 
of a moonless night. The girl had without difficulty secured enough 
food for two days, and had secreted a spear and bow with quiver of 
poisoned arrows near the prisoner’s place of confinement. To her 
offer to remain alone in charge of the captive the other guards gave 
a ready assent, coupling it with a coarse allusion to the companionship. 

As soon as they had departed the girl produced a pair of sandals, 
made from the fibre of the palm, and, causing the prisoner to discard 
his shoes, fitted the simpler foot-gear to his feet, and carrying the 
shoes, that they might not give any clue to what had been done, and 
thus aid in following any land trail the pair might be forced to make, 
led the way to the boats. They passed so close to the scene of the 
orgie that they could see and count the figures about the huge fires, 
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but were not themselves seen from them. But, as they reached the 
bank of the stream, they came suddenly upon a warrior, who had, 
for some purpose of his own, left the light, and though not seeming 
to be on guard, was in the way, and must be disposed of. Whispering 
to her companion to remain quiet, the girl stepped boldly forth from 
the sheltering bushes and engaged the intruder in conversation, in 
the course of which she soon called his attention to some object float- 
ing in the current, and as he turned to look at it, struck him to the 
ground with a stone she had picked up before approaching him. He 
fell without a sound, and she instantly rolled him into the rapid current, 
which carried him away from the scene, and ended all his chances for 
alarming the revelers, or ever sharing in their hideous repasts. 

It required but a moment to dispose of the canoes. As they were 
pushed into the stream the girl thrust the spear several times through 
the bottom of each, saying: 

“Now the Guanari cannot follow.” 

One had been reserved, and in that the fugitives pushed off, and 
' picking up the paddles, were soon in full flight—they knew not whith- 
er. They only knew that, somewhere, the river must run to the sea; 
what lay between them and that ardently desired termination of their 
voyage they could only conjecture. 

The paddle was to the Hollander a new instrument of propulsion, 
but he soon learned its use, and as his amazonian companion proved 
strong and vigorous in managing the. frail craft, they made good 
speed—aided as they were by that of the ynchecked waters. Theirs 
was a weird journey. At first the heavy foliage of the unbroken for- 
est added to the darkness of the moonless evening, but they had not 
been long in flight when the moon, but little past the full, lighted the 
wild scenery and showed them more of the character of their sur- 
roundings. In the heat and abandon of escape, the girl had removed 
from her shoulders their enveloping garment of spun cotton, and as 
she plied her paddle at her chosen place near the bow, the other inmate 
of the vessel had ample opportunity to admire the play of muscle and 
the grace of movement, as she thrust the paddle into the water and 
swept it backward against the rapid current. As they sped around 
a sharp bend in the channel, a gigantic cayman slipped from his bed 
on the sand-bar near which they passed, and followed them a short 
distance, till left behind by their swift motion; his congeners made 
the echoes of the bordering shadows resonant with their bellowing 
as they fought among themselves; the jaguar screamed in the depths 
of the forest, while her mate looked at them quietly from the shore 
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where he had come to slake his thirst; once a huge serpent slipped 
from his coil to the water as they passed beneath the limb on which 
he was watching for prey; the bell-bird* struck its far-sounding 
single note in the tops of the highest trees; and the bearded monkey 
uttered its hoarse, terrifying cry; an anta,t frightened from its bath, 
fled, grunting, to the bank. Later they emerged from the wooded 
country into one of wide savannahs, and a herd of small deer, which 
had come down to the river’s brink to quench their morning thirst, 
gazed curiously on the navigators. 

Fortunately, the open country proved not to be of great extent, 
and as the first traces of dawn showed on the eastern horizon, the 
fugitives found a small, heavily wooded island in mid-channel, and 
prepared to land. Again the woodcraft of the girl was of value. 
The man proposed to land on the narrow sand-bar at its foot, where 
the boat could easily be drawn on shore, but was over-ruled by his 
companion, who showed him that in such a case they could not hide 
the traces of their movement on the sand, and that they would surely 
be seen in case any one passed; and discovery might mean a return 
to captivity. On one side they found a spot where overhanging foli- 
age hid the bank, and there they took refuge; lifting their light bark 
from the stream and carrying it several yards from the water’s edge; 
and finding in the dense thicket a perfect shelter from the sun’s rays, 
as well as from the eyes of any casual passer-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER partaking sparingly of the provisions in their possession, the 
pair prepared to pass the day in their place of concealment. There 
were many reasons why a watch should be kept ; and the officer urged 
his companion to slumber. But she declined to be first to close her 
eyes in sleep, declaring she did not feel its need; and after some dis- 
cussion and conversation on what would, if here recorded, seem in- 
different topics, she carried her point ; and he was soon in the land of 
dreams, living over again the life of the last few months ; now steady- 
ing his men in the melee; seeing the blazing camp of the enemy; 
again striking down the insolent de Bra; attempting to regain his 
sword from a hideous creature of his imagination, tricked out in 


*For description of the bell-bird and its notes, see Humboldt’s Travels on 
the Amazon and Orinoco. 


;Guanari name for the tapir. 
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demoniacal guise, with horns and caudal ‘appendage; next, he was in 
the camp of the cannibals, and struggling ‘against those female guards, 
who sought to lead him to the slaughter, and who were driven away 
by the appearance of another, unarmed, whose face and figure were 
those of the vrijster in far-away Holland. With her as companion, he 
was again in flight down the river ; their frail bark was overturned by 
a huge saurian, and, struggling for ‘the shore, carrying her who was 
his dearest friend, he awoke; to find that his would-be sentinel had 
succumbed to fatigue and the breezeless heat of their hiding place; 
and, leaning against a background of matted vines, was soundly 
slumbering. 

She slept several hours—how many, neither could tell, for the 
heavy foliage shut out all view of the sun; and hunger, so often the 
time-keeper of the wilds, did not trouble them. ‘Conversation was 
carried on in a low tone, when indulged in, as if in the presence of 
an unseen enemy; and was composed principally of questions on the 
part of the young woman, relating to his life in Holland, and the life 
of its people, especially of its womankind. 

Then she asked : 

“Hast thou a wife?” 

“No.” 

“Why? Thou hast grown to manhood, and art good to look upon, 
and thou art a warrior, and able to fight for thine own. Do not the 
women of thy land love the warriors who can bring them slaves to do 
their bidding, and spoil of their enemies? -My father never told in 
his waking hours of any wife in Holland, or any other land, though 
he had visited many; but my mother said he at times spoke in 
dreams, a name which she thought was that of a woman, though he 
would never tell her concerning it. Do not the warriors of thy land 
take wives of the tribes whose lands they seize, in place of those whom 
they have left?” aoe 

“At times they may do so, but it is not the custom of good men. 
Nor is it thought lawful in the home, where‘a man may have but one.” 

“That is not a good or nice law. How can one wife perform all 
the work required; or if she dies, who shall then carry on her duties. 
Surely the warrior cannot.” 

His explanation of the manners and customs of civilized countries 
was not satisfactory to his hearer, who at length said: 

“Dost thou intend to return to the land on the other side of the 
great water ?” 

“At some time. My rulers now. employ me as a warrior; when 
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my duty is compieted I hope to return thither. I am then to take a 
wife from the young women of the town where I was born, who is 
even now awaiting my return.” 

“Thou hast been long absent, and dost not know that she waits 
for thee. Why shouldst thou not remain in this land? Thou canst 
have much land, canst have slaves for the asking, or the taking in 
foray ; and I will gladly be thy wife, and serve thee faithfully.” 

The day had waned—more than he had supposed. Before he had 
time to frame a reply to this novel and startling amazonian proposal, 
the girl suddenly assumed a listening posture, and held up a hand as 
if to enforce silence, and they heard, only a few yards away, the 
harsh, nasal sounds of Indian voices. Throwing herself flat upon the 
ground, the girl began, serpent-like, to work her way. beneath the 
surrounding brushwood, and disappeared from the view of her com- 
panion. Several minutes passed before she returned. 

“Four canoes have landed on the sand,” and she opened and 
closed both hands twice to indicate the number of people the boats 
contained. “They are not Guanari, but Tupinambas, for they have 
boats made of hollowed wood, and the women have clay pots, in 
_ which to cook their food.* But we must not be seen by them, for we 

-would surely be made captive, and thou, and mayhap I, would be 
again Kaawy kekiki.t. Theyare preparing to spend the night there, 
and after darkness has fallen we can pass them and escape.” 

During the short interval which elapsed before darkness fell upon 
the scene, the last arrivals made merry in their camp on the sandy 
beach. From some source they had procured intoxicants, and drunken 
shouts and yells echoed from the wodded shores, but soon after the 
twilight ended silence reigned over their bivouac; and the fugitives 
felt that they might safely venture forth and resume their journey. 
The darkness in their lair was soon one which, like that of ancient 
Egypt, could be felt, but they succeeded in safely launching their 
canoe, and thrusting aside the branches which had concealed their 
hiding place, soon took up their paddles and were pulling down the 
stream. But, in the stygian blackness, they ran so closely to the bar 
that the boat grounded, and the grating of the paddles as they at- 
tempted to push off, roused one of the sleepers, less intoxicated than 
his companions, who at once challenged. No attempt was made to 
reply, but springing overboard to lighten the draft, both the voyagers 


*For description of pottery made by this tribe see Southey’s Hist. Brazil, 


Vol. L, p. 254. 
tDesignation of captive reserved by the Guanari for food. 
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dropped behind the craft, and in a prone position drew it into deeper 
water—avoiding the spear which the startled man threw after them, 
and soon were safe from pursuit or annoyance. 

But as the stream broadened, its current sensibly decreased, and 
despite their arduous exertions, they felt that their progress was 
slower than had been that of the previous night, and both were nearly 
exhausted, when, at dawn, they drew to shore on a larger island, and 
carrying the canoe up the hidden bank sought shelter for the day. 

The unusual exertion had begun to affect both, and scant food 
added to their depression. They had eaten but one light meal since 
their flight began, and had two nights of hard, continuous labor at 
the paddle, and when the shelter of the forest had been reached, both 
were too exhausted to care for food, and casting themselves on the 
ground were soon oblivious to the surroundings, in heavy, dreamless 
slumber. The woman, probably because of her wild habits of life, 
was more easily awakened than was her companion, who after some 
hours passed in oblivion, was roused by her cry, followed by a com- 
motion among the foliage above him, and sprang to his feet only in 
time to avoid the furious convulsions of a large constrictor into whose 
body the courageous woman was making rapid thrusts of her lance. 
The contest was not prolonged, but it gave both such a fright that 
neither could seek further sleep, and the approach of night was 
doubly welcome; and after having consumed half of their remaining 
store of food, they emerged from their hiding place and started on 
their third night of travel. 

Two more days of enforced quiet, with as many nights of toil, 
without food, had weakened the fugitives very materially, and they 
longed, more and more earnestly, for the end of their journey. They 
had seen no signs of civilization as they passed close to the banks of 
the stream; and had at times noted the absence of current to assist 
them on their way, but had no intimation of the distance to the 
ocean, till, as they landed on the morning of the fifth day, and the 
officer stooped to obtain a drink from the stream, he found it to be 
brackish, and that they had reached tide water. Without food or 
drink, the day was still more wearisome than had been its predeces- 
sors, and when they left their leafy hiding place, as darkness settled 
down upon the scene, they felt scarcely able to use the paddles. But 
as the moon rose, and they rested for a few moments from their toil, 
the ear of the officer caught a familiar sound, and he was able to tell 
his companion that they were near the great water, and that the roar- 
ing she heard was that of waves breaking on the beach. 
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The sea—but at what point?» Whom should they meet?’ Would 
they find themselves again among ‘savages, or was a settlement near? 
And if a settlement, of what nationality?) Dutch and Portuguese 
still strove for supremacy all along the coast, but even falling into the 
hands of the latter was better than savage captivity. But as the 
ensuing morning dawned, and they looked forth from their.camp, lo- 
cated this time on a point of the main land, the officer saw, riding at 
anchor not far away, a small fleet, and at the masthead of the nearest 
one, the colors of the States. 

But few moments were required to paddle alongside, and soon 
the pair stood upon her deck, and Lieutenant Dekker was being wel- 
comed by its commander—his friend, Kaptein Van Kampe. 


To be continued. 





GENERAL INTEREST IN THE NAVY. 


A “Navy LeaGue” has been formed recently, with headquarters in 
New York, the avowed object of which is to stimulate interest in 
naval affairs; a subject of which the average individual knows very 
little. It is true that every one knows that we are—and have been 
for some time—greatly increasing and strengthening the Navy; but 
very few could give you the number of battleships, cruisers, etc., now 
in commission, or tell you anything at all as to their armor, or arma- 
ments, speed, etc., or, in short, go into particulars as to any of the 
many different matters pertaining to the Navy. As a boy, I was an 
enthusiastic reader of Cooper’s Naval History, and read over and 
over again the story of the “Constitution” and “Guerriere,” of the 
“Wasp” and “Frolic,” yes, eyen of the “Chesapeake” and “Shannon ;” 
and I also devoured eagerly all the accounts I could find of the ““Mon- 
itor” and “Merrimac,” the “Kearsarge” and “Alabama,” the battle of 
Mobile bay, and so forth. After the civil war, for ten years and more, 
the universal apathy with regard to the Navy infected me also; and 
when the “Congress” appeared in the Delaware to represent the Navy 
at the Centennial Exposition of 1876, she was somewhat a curiosity 
to me, but I paid very little attention to her, and for the life of me, 
could not have told you with certainty the name of another ship of 
war carrying the flag! 

While I was at Bar Harbor in August, 1885, the North Atlantic 
Squadron under Admiral Jouett arrived, having come direct from 
arduous service on the Isthmus of Panama. The Admiral’s flag was 
flying on the “Tennessee ;” and he brought with him the “Galena” 
and “Yankton,” and one or two others whose names I have now for- 
gotten. A fair lady who had been Queen of the Carnival at New 
Orleans when Admiral Jouett had been there a year or two previously, 
was spending the summer:at Bar Harbor, and he invited Her Majesty 
to visit the ship one afternoon, bringing with her as many of her 
ladies and gentlemen in waiting as she might choose. I was fortunate 
enough to be of the party; as we came over the side of the ship, the 
band played “God save the Queen,” but I thought of it as “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” and I shall never forget the impression made 
on me. The deck of the ship was beautiful to see; clean as wax, 
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every bit of brass polished, every belaying-pin in place, the tall masts 
towering high in the air, and the awe-inspiring broadsides of nine- 
inch guns in full view! The “Tennessee” was a magnificent ship of 
her class, but I realized, even when most impressed, that she was out 
of date, and utterly useless for warlike purposes; there were ships 
not half her size in European navies which would have made short 
work of her. We wete charmingly entertained by the whole-souled 
Admiral and his officers; and the whole experience revived in me in- 
stantly my interest in naval matters; an interest which has never 
known abatement since; and I do not believe I was alone in this. It 
is a good thing to show the ships to the people; the newspaper talk 
about “junketing” at Bar Harbor is the veriest nonsense; every time 
the ships go there they are visited by crowds of people from the sur- 
rounding towns, who would otherwise know very little about them, 
and care less; the same may be said of other places. 

I have watched the construction and career of most of the ships 
of our present Navy, and have had the. privilege of inspecting a 
good many of them; and I want to acknowledge most gratefully the 
uniform courtesy that has always been extended to me by officers and 
men. I may mention an interesting interview with the late Lieuten- 
ant Haessler, whom I met on board the “Kearsarge” in the summer 
of 1900. Mr. Haessler had won distinction by correcting a serious 
defect in the turret-mechanism of the “Texas,” and had also the 
reputation of being one of the best big-gun shots in the service. When 
I was presented to him I mentioned the good work he had done as to 
the turrets, and after a moment’s hesitation, he showed me his watch; 
it was a beautiful gold one, with an engraving of the “Texas” on one 
side, and with this inscription (as nearly as I can remember it) on 
the other: “Presented to Lt. Haessler by the Crew of the “Texas’ in 
recognition of his having converted the old hoodoo into a hero.” He 
had served on the “Texas” at Santiago. It will be remembered that 
only two hits by the largest guns could be found on'the Spanish ships 
(though doubtless there were more) and both these were on the port 
quarter of the “Maria Teresa,” forming a “figure eight,” and ranging 
forward. I asked Lieutenant Haessler whether he claimed these 
shots ; he replied : “I claim them for the “Texas ;’ I don’t know whether 
Bristol or I fired them.” I asked him what made him so certain about 
it; his answer was: “I was one of the board of inspection which vis- 
ited the ships after the fight ; the two holes each measured 1234 inches ; 
now, the “Texas’ and the ‘Iowa’ were the only ships carrying 12-inch 
guns; the 13-inch fellows claimed that the metal had sprung back 
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somewhat, but as there were holes measuring 834 inches, and there 
were no g-inch guns, that wouldn’t do. As between us and the 
‘Iowa,’ Evans said that he did not fire at the ‘Teresa’ while she was 
in that direction. from him, whereas we fired at nothing else.” I told 
him I thought he had made out a pretty strong case. 

It has always seemed to me a great pity that the “Colon” could 
not have been saved, not only as a trophy, but because she was almost 
uninjured and would have been a most valuable addition to the Navy. 
In the words of Mr.- Wilson, the English naval expert, in his de- 
lightful book, “The Downfall of Spain,” she was really “a small bat- 
tleship of exceptionally powerful type.” She was only a 6,800 ton 
ship, yet her armament was very powerful, her protection admirable, 
her speed high. I have hoped that our Naval Constructors would see 
the wisdom of building for us a half-dozen “Colons;” they could be 
more easily handled than large ships and a fleet of them would be a 
very nasty antagonist for any other fleet of anywhere near their size. 
The “Colon” was far and away the best ship the Spaniards had, and 
in Mr. Wilson’s opinion we had no cruiser to compare with her. I 
am not opposed to the building of heavy and powerful battleships; I 
am glad that the bill just passed by Congress has-authorized five of 
them; but I cannot help feeling that a half-dozen “Colons” would 
“come in very handy.” 

The progress we are making in naval architecture is shown by 
the recent orders to convert the “Philadelphia” into a receiving-ship, 
at a cost of $50,000, because she is no-longer useful as a cruiser. 
Well, she has a good record of a dozen years’ sea service, during which 
she has carried the flag with safety and honor many a thousand miles 
in the Eastern and Western oceans; she served as Admiral Gherardi’s 
flagship in the great naval parade of 1893; she accomplished a few 
years ago, in the Pacific, a really remarkable feat of steaming; she 
held the record, not long since, for the best gunnery, proving her a 
good gun-platform; she bore the flag of Admiral Kautz when he 
found it necessary to chastise the Samoans in 1899; and it is hard 
for a layman to see why she should be laid up now, but I do not wish 
to be wiser than the “powers that be.” , 

There is much else with regard to naval matters that I should like 
to say; much that I would like to ask; but space forbids, and so I 
have only touched upon a few of the many interesting topics; topics 
which must be interesting to every patriotic American who will take 
the trouble to inform himself. I find very few people with whom I 
can converse with regard to the Navy; most people know next to noth- 
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ing about it, and except, as I said before, that they approve of its in- 
crease, they care very little; just because they know so little. I have 
great hopes that the “Navy League” will do good work. It is a shame 
that Americans, whose country has so glorious a record on the sea, 
should take so little interest in the ships and men that succeed those 
that made the record, and that may be called upon at any time to add 
to it. I believe this lack of intelligent interest is in part though not 
altogethér responsible for one of the most serious problems confront- 
ing the Navy to-day, viz.: the recruiting of men to man the ships. 
In former years our sea-faring population was proportionately larger ; 
the variety of callings a man might adopt was smaller; and the sea- 
service, both merchant and naval, was more prominent among them. 
For a long time after the civil war, the number of men needed for the 
Navy was absurdly small, and the number of men needed for the 
Merchant Marine was also greatly reduced ; and so a great many men 
who would have gone to sea, were obliged to turn their attention to 
other pursuits, and to a certain extent the “sea-faring habit” was lost. 
Then, too, as years have gone on, the spirit of restless ambition and 
personal independence has grown in this wonderful country of ours, 
until the American of to-day, of whatever class, does not take kindly 
to subordinate positions, still less to discipline such as must be ex- 
ercised on ship-board. I have talked with oystermen along the Jersey 
coast, and cod-fishermen along the Maine coast, whose lives in winter 
are most arduous, and even perilous; and yet to a man they prefer 
that life with its independence to the comparative comfort and sure 
pay of a man-of-war’s-man. 

Once let the Navy be rehabilitated in popular estimation, so that 
it will be universally considered a good and creditable thing to do to 
serve in it; above all, devise some scheme by which a man can hope 
to advance, in the Navy or out of it, by reason of naval service, and the 
problem will be very near solution. The same thing in a general way 
applies to officers. : Few Americans of their class are contented to 
spend their lives in a service which of necessity separates them from 
their families and deprives them of such a thing as “home,” with the 
prospect of a salary of some-$6,500 as the top notch, with no provi- 
sion for their families in case of their death. It may be that American 
officers are as well paid as, if not better paid than, officers of other 
countries ; but opportunities are greater here than elsewhere. For one, 
I should like to see the pay of naval officers largely increased. It is 
a service demanding the highest kind of skill, and should be paid for 
accordingly in a way that would attract and keep the best talent in 
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the land. If the Navy is not of vital importance to the country, then 
countless millions of dollars have been squandered ; if it is, then it is 
the duty of every one to watch it, to be interested in it, to know of the 
doings of its officers and men, to let them know that their countrymen 
have their eyes constantly upon them, encouraging them to do well, 
exacting the best service of which they are capable, ready and willing 


to reward them generously for that service. 
Lucius S. LANDRETH. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE UNITED STATES WEST INDIES. 


THE United States West Indies include Mona Island, Porto Rico, 
Culebra and Vieques, with a number of smaller islands about Culebra. 

The islands east of Porto Rico were formerly part of the Virgin 
Islands (so called by Columbus, in honor of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins), a group of islands forming the northwestern extremity 
of the Caribbean chain, about one hundred in number, for the most 
part uninhabited, extending eastward from Porto Rico, and lying be- 
tween 17° and 18° so’ N. latitude, and 60° 10’ and 65° 30’ W. longi- 
tude. 

The western portion of the group formerly belonged to Spain (but 
now constitutes a part of the United States West Indies), the central 
to Denmark, and the easterly to Great Britain. The chief of the 
former Spanish islands are Culebra or Snake Island, and Bieques or 
Crab Island ; total area about 150 square miles, population about 2,600. 
The Danish Virgin Islands include St. Thomas, St. Croix and St. 
John, and the principal British islands of the group are Fortola, Ane- 
gada, Virgin Gorda and Jost Van Dyke. The Virgin Islands were 
discovered by Columbus on his second voyage, in 1494, and named 
Las Virgines, in honor of St. Ursula and her companions. In the 
seventeenth century they were favorite resorts of the buccaneers. 
England established herself in Fortola in 1666, and has at various 
times taken some of the other islands (St. Thomas and St. John, for 
example), but restored them again. 

According to some authorities the Spanish Virgin Islands (as 
above described) were never part of the group, but dependencies of 
Porto Rico. This appears, however, to be an error, although it is true 
they were also under Porto Rico. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


The principal islands constituting the United States West Indies 
are, as already stated, Mona Island, Porto Rico, Culebra and Vieques, 
and we will now give a general description of each with special refer- 
ence to the military and naval value. 

Mona Island.—Mona Island lies about forty miles directly west of 
Point Ostiones, on the west coast of Porto Rico. It is of volcanic ori- 
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gin, with high coasts, without harbors (although there are two anchor- 
ages'on the western coast), and is about six miles long by five miles 
wide. 

Porto Rico.—Porto Rico is now too well known to need any special 
description here. It is about ninety-five miles long and thirty-five 
miles wide, with a comparatively dense population (221 to the square 
mile in 1887). The only good harbor on the north coast is that:of 
San Juan, which has a twenty-seven foot channel running well in, and 
a twenty-four foot area of considerable ‘extent. On the west coast 
the principal harbor is that of Mayaguez, well protected, with a mini- 
mum depth of six fathoms over an area about two miles wide and four 
miles long. On the south coast there are a number of harbors, 
Guanica, Ponce, Jovos and Guayanilla being the most important. 
Guanica harbor has an entrance about 100 yards wide with a minimum 
depth of four fathoms. -Ponce harbor also has a narrow entrance, but 
a depth of thirty-three feet, very restricted in area, however, and 
broken up in small sections. Jovos harbor has about four fathoms 
depth, and is of great extent east and west, but narrow, furnishing 
an excellent harbor for small vessels. Guayanilla harbor has an en- 
trance about one-quarter of a mile wide, and its extent is about two 
miles long by one mile wide at the widest part, with a minimum depth 
of thirty-three feet. 

On the east coast there are two harbors, namely, Ensanada Honda 
and Fajardo. The former is very small, about a mile square, with a 
minimum of twenty feet depth in the entrance, the twenty-seven foot 
entrance being very narrow. 

Fajardo is an excellent harbor, the entrance from the northwest 
about a mile wide, with a minimum depth of sixty feet; the area of 
the harbor about five miles long by three miles wide at the widest part, 
and a minimum depth over this area of about thirty-eight feet. 

Culebra.—Culebra (or Snake Island, from its appearance when 
viewed from the sea to the northward or southward), is about six 
miles long and varies from one to two miles in width. It is situated 
about twenty-two miles east of the northeastern point of Porto Rico. 
A ridge of hills runs along the longer axis, varying in height from 150 
to 650 feet. The island is of volcanic origin, and is covered with tropi- 
cal foliage. The hills are covered with cactus, Spanish bayonet, man- 
groves and thorny vines ; while the lowlands have considerable pasture 
lands of tall, rank grass, besides groves of cocoa and banana palms. 
Large numbers of cows and horses are raised and a few pigs. The 
island has about 750 inhabitants, the only town beirig San Ildefonso, 
or Great Harbor. 
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The main island is surrounded by a number of smaller islands, the 
principal of which are Culebrita (or Little Snake), with a lighthouse, 
east of Culebra, and North East Cay and South West Cay. 

Great Harbor is on the southern side of the main island, with a 
narrow entrance to the southeast. It is about two miles long by one 
mile wide, with a twenty-seven foot entrance channel, and a minimum 
depth inside of about thirty-one feet. 

Target Bay is situated between Culebra proper and South West 
Cay, and is a wide bay, open to the south, about three miles long by 
one mile wide, with about twelve fathoms of water. 

Vieques.—Vieques is about thirteen miles east of the southeastern 
point of Porto Rico. It is about twenty-one miles long and six miles 
wide, with a range of hills running along its entire length, the highest 
point being Mount Pirata, at the western extremity, about 837 feet 
high. It has a population of about 6,000, the principal town being 
Isabel Segunda on the north coast. Cattle are raised and sugar culti- 
vated, and the hills are covered with timber forests. There are no 
good harbors. 


THE MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE REGION. 


The United States West Indies constitute a strategic position of 
the first importance, furnishing an outpost far advanced to the east- 
ward, near enough to the mainland of the United States to afford 
easy communication within four days. 

The Greater and Lesser Antilles form the natural eastern defenses 
to the Gulf of. Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and the United States 
West Indies occupy an advanced central position at the northeastern 
salient of this line. 

From Culebra the farthest point of the line of the Lesser Antilles, 
down to Venezuela, can be reached by a fleet making fifteen knots 
an hour in less than thirty-seven hours, and scouts moving at twenty- 
one knots can reach that point in about twenty-six hours. 

The nearest islands eastward are St. Thomas (about thirty miles 
from Culebra) and St. Croix (about fifty miles from Culebra), both 
belonging to Denmark, and next to them are a number of small and 
unimportant islands belonging to Great Britain. 

Culebra, with its perfectly protected Great Harbor, with a mini- 
mum depth of over twenty-seven feet (and therefore capable of taking 
in the largest battleships), and its more easily accessible and far 
roomier and deeper Target Bay (between Culebra proper and South 
West Cay) furnishes an advanced temporary base of great strategical 
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and tactical value, while the principal base can be placed on Porto 
Rico, where large supplies of all kinds can be readily made available. - 

The harbor of Fajardo, off the northeastern point (Cape San 
Juan) of Porto Rico, can be used as an intermediate base, as it is well 
protected, although not easily entered. It has the advantage, however, 
of being able to draw on the mainland directly for its supplies, and 
requires comparatively few fortifications to protect it. 

The distance from San Juan to Culebra is about fifty-five miles; 
from San Juan to Mayaguez about ninety-six miles; from San Juan 
to Fajardo Roads about thirty-six miles; from San Juan to Ensanada 
Honda about sixty miles; and from San Juan to Arroyo about 100 
miles. Consequently, with the principal base at San Juan, any of the 
above-mentioned ports may be reached by a battleship fleet steaming 
fifteen knots an hour in less than seven hours, or by a cruiser fleet 
steaming at about twenty-one knots in less than five hours. 

The other ports on the southern coast of Porto Rico will require 
a little longer time, the farthest (Guayanilla) being about 150 miles 
from San Juan. 

Good observing stations can be obtained at Mount Prospect, Cule- 
bra; Mount Pirata, Vieques; Humacao, Porto Rico; Fajardo, Porto 
Rico; and Mayaguez, Porto Rico; as well as at a number of other 
points along the coast of Porto Rico. 

The distances from Guayanilla, a possible secondary base on the 
southern coast of Porto Rico, to the various important harbors are as 
follows: To Mayaguez, ninety miles; to Ponce, twelve miles; to 
Arroya, fifty-four miles; to Humacao, seventy-eight miles; to En- 
sanada Honda, ninety miles; to Culebra (Target Bay), 110 miles. 

Vieques Sound, the area of water lying between the shoals and 
islands east of Porto Rico and Culebra and Vieques Island, is about 
ten miles wide in a north and south direction and fifteen miles long 
east and west, with a depth of at least ten fathoms throughout its ex- 
tent. Virgin Passage, between Culebra and St. Thomas, is about eight 
miles wide, with a minimum depth of thirteen fathoms. Barrilles 
Passage, running north and south about six miles west of Target Bay, 
is about two miles wide, with a depth of fourteen fathoms. Her- 
manos Passage, running north and south about nine miles west of Tar- 
get Bay, is about one mile wide, with a minimum depth of seven 
fathoms. Around the western end of Vieques Island there is a passage 
with a minimum depth of five and one-half fathoms. 

Mona Passage, west of Porto Rico, on either side of Mona Island, 
is very wide and deep, but about twenty miles east of Mona Island the 
water begins to shoal, forming a dangerous area extending about ten 
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or fifteen miles off Cape Rojo westward, extending north to Point 
Jiguero. Vessels rounding Cape Rojo are therefore required to stand 
well out to westward. 


THE -NAVAL MANEUVERS. 


The naval maneuvers which recently took place in these waters 
illustrate to some extent the military geography of the region, and at 
the same time indicate some of the measures to be adopted to perfect 
the defenses of this outpost station, even for the Navy alone, consid- 
ered as the first line of defense, without regard to the permanent for- 
tifications required to secure the necessary naval bases. 

Rear Admiral Taylor, in his report on the operations of the com- 
bined squadrons in West Indian waters, addressed to Admiral Dewey, 
says: 

“The department decided in the summer of 1902 that the Navy 
should assemble a force in Porto Rican waters during the months of 
December and January, and to that end directed the bureau of navi- 
gation to concentrate at the point named by you the European Squad- 
ron, the South Atlantic Squadron, and the North Atlantic Fleet, con- 
sisting of two squadrons. . 

“Having been selected by you as your chief of staff, and being at 
the same time chief of the bureau of navigation, I was guided by 
your instructions in carrying out the department’s orders for this mob- 
ilization and concentration. 

“Your instructions were in general that the rendezvous should be 
in and about Culebra Island, and that the roadstead of Target Bay 
should be the anchorage of the principal squadrons. This roadstead 
offers convenient anchorage in smooth water for about thirty vessels, 
and was occupied during the maneuvers by the fleet of sixteen ships, 
besides nine or more other vessels, making twenty-five in all at this 
anchorage. The remainder of the fleet, with its auxiliaries, was an- 
chored in Great Harbor, an enclosed bay perfectly sheltered, and of- 
fording every convenience as an anchorage.” 

The concentration at the rendezvous was to be preceded by a’search 
problem, which was to begin on the 5th of December. 

The various squadrons sailed from their stations for the rendezvous 
as follows: 

The North Atlantic Battleship Squadron from Hampton Roads, 
Virginia, on November 15th; the European Squadron from Cape de 
Verde Islands on November 15th; the South Atlantic Squadron from 
Rio Janiero, Brazil, on November 18th; and the Caribbean Squadron 
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of the North Atlantic Fleet on various dates, assembling at Ciilebra 
between October 28th and November sth. . 

All these squadrons had squadron evolutions, speed trials, signal- 
ing (by Ardois lights, by. heliograph, by wig-wag and by semaphore), 
drill at guns and in abandoning ship, etc., en route to the rendezvous. 
The squadron from Hampton Roads, in addition, practiced a blockade 
(with searchlights in use) off San Juan Harbor on its arrival there, 
and in the vicinity of Culebra boat drills, landings on shore, as well 
as sub-caliber target practice, previous to the search problem. 

The European and South Atlantic Squadrons were directed to ren- 
dezvous in the Gulf of Paria, on the north coast of Venezuela, west of 
Trinidad Island, on November 25th, in preparation for the ‘search 
problem. 

Search Problem.—The search problem took place betweeen two 
forces, namely, the North Atlantic Fleet (comprising the North At- 
lantic Battleship Squadron and the Caribbean Squadron), under Ad- 
miral Higginson, on the one hand, and the combined European and 
South Atlantic Squadrons, under Admiral Sumner, on the other. 

In general terms, Admiral Sumner’s squadron starting out far to 
the east of the Caribbean chain of islands, had for an objective some 
port in the United States West Indian waters included between Cule- 
bra on the east, around by the south to Mayaguez (Porto Rico), on 
the west ; while the task of the home fleet, under Admiral Higginson, 
was to find this fleet at sea or soon after reaching port, and to engage 
it with superior force. ; : . 

The opposing forces were.organized as follows: 


BLUE FLEET, 


Rear-Admiral Hicc1nson. 


Battleships. Protected Cruisers. Gunboats. Torpedo Boats. 
Kearsarge, flag. Cincinnati Scorpion. Decatur. 
Alabama. Olympia. Hist. Bagley. 
Massachusetts. Detroit. Leyden. Barney. 
Indiana. Machias. Prairie. Biddle. 

Montgomery. Osceola. Stockton. 
Fortune. Thornton. 
Wilkes. 
Nina. 


Rear-Admiral Coghlan (second in command, and commanding the 
Caribbean Squadron before the search problem began) was left at 
Culebra (Great Harbor) in charge of the station, with the Vixen as 
temporary flagship. 
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The Texas, Newark, Raleigh and Wasp were to have formed part 
of the fleet, but did not arrive in time for the problem. 


RED SQUADRON. 

Rear-Admiral SUMNER. 

(Rear-Admiral Crowninshield, second in command.) 
Battleships. Protected Cruisers. 

Illinois, flag. Chicago. 
San Francisco, flag. Albany. 

Nashville. 
Atlanta. 

The specific conditions of the problem were as follows: 

The Red Squadron was sighted in latitude 15 degrees north, and 
longitude 45 degrees west (or about 1,067.6 statute miles directly east 
of the northern part of Martinique), at 6 p. m., December 2nd. The 
squadron represented the advance detachment of a fleet, and its object 
is to secure a base in one of the following ports: Great Harbor (Cul- 
ebra), considered undefended for this operation, Mayaguez (west 
coast of Porto Rico), Ponce, Guayanilla, or Ensanada Honda (south- 
east coast of Porto Rico), also to mine the main ship channel of the 
port seized before 6 p. m., December roth. 

To win the Blue Fleet must— 

a. Meet the Red Squadron with a superior force at sea, or within 
one hour after it has anchored in the port selected. 

b. Be 50 per cent. stronger, if the Red Squadron has been at anchor 
more than one hour, but not long enough to plant all its mines. 

c. Be double the Red force, if the Red Squadron has completed 
its mine defense. 

No move was to be made before 6 a. m., December 5th, and the 
termination of the problem was fixed at 6 Pp. m., December roth. 

In preparing for the defense, telegraph and signal stations were 
established. Arrangements were made’ with the cable company to 
keep their office open longer hours, and with the Insular Government 
of Porto Rico, to keep their offices on the south coast of Porto Rico 
open day and night (San Juan was added later). By this means, and 
the heliograph stations at Humacao (southeastern end of Porto Rico), 
Mount Pirata (western end of Vieques) and Mount Prospect (Cul- 
ebra), a complete line of communication was insured from Mayaguez 
to Culebra. 

All vessels were ordered to have steam under all boilers and to be 
ready at 5:45 A. M., December 5th, to get under way promptly upon 
the hauling down of the signal “Proceed on duty assigned,” and carry 
out their orders and instructions previously given. 








I 
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At 6 a. M., December 6th, the scouts were all in position as follows : 

Prairie, Montgomery and Detroit, at latitude 20 degrees north and 
longitude 6114 degrees west (about 267 miles northeast of Culebra). 

Machias and Scorpion, at about latitude 19 degrees north and longi- 
tude 62 degrees west (about 233 miles a little north of east from 
Culebra). 

. Thornton and Stockton, at about 1614 degrees north latitude and 
6214 west longitude, southwest of Montserrat Island (about 233 miles 
southeast from Culebra). 

Bagley and Biddle, at about 1534 degrees north latitude and 62%4 
west longitude, west of Guadeloupe Island (about 267 miles south- 
east of Culebra). 

Olympia and Cincinnati, at latitude 1414 degrees north and longi- 
tude 6234 degrees west, nearly west of Martinique (about 335 miles 
southeast of Culebra). , 

Decatur, at latitude 1114 degrees north and longitude 6244 degrees 
west, northwest of Trinidad Island (about 535 miles southeast of 
Culebra). 

This line of scouts was established on the arc of a circle, the 
enemy’s position, on December 2nd (6 Pp. m.) being the centre, and its 
radius about 1,167 miles (or the distance the Red Squadron could 
steam from 6 p. M., December 2nd, to 6 a. M., December 6th, at a 
speed of about 12 knots). 

The distance from the most northerly scouts to the next scout 
station was about 83% miles, that between the next two stations about 
167 miles, between the next two 58 miles, between the next two 83% 
miles, and between the two southernmost about 230 miles. 

A tug (the Osceola) was also anchored at Frederickstaed, St. 
Croix Island (about 50 miles southeast of Culebra), with officers to 
stand watch in the telegraph office on shore. 

At the ports along the south and west coast of Porto Rico, where 
there are telegraph stations, tugs were stationed as station ships and 
in-shore scouts, as follows: The Hist at Mayaguez, the Nina (with 
coal barge for torpedo boats) at Ponce, the Fortune at Arroyo, the 
Leyden at Humacao, and the Vixen (temporary flagship of Admiral 
Coghlan) at Culebra. These station vessels ran out to sea daily about 
ten or fifteen miles and back. 

The Battleship Squadron was held at a point off the eastern end 
of Vieques at night, steaming along the southern coast of Vieques 
during the day as far as Mount Pirata, to communicate with the signal 
station there. 
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This was the position of affairs for the first phase of the operations. 
The scouts were directed to report at the rendezvous off Vieques at 
6 a. M. December 7. 

For the second phase of the operations the disposition of the scouts 
was changed: 

The Montgomery and Detroit and the Cincinnati and Olympia (in 
pairs) were given courses to cover the northern. entrance to Mona 
Passage (west of Porto Rico). 

The Bagley and Biddle, the Stockton and Thornton, the Prairie 
and Decatur (in pairs) were given courses to cover the southern en- 
trance to Mona Passage and the approaches to the southwestern ports 
of Porto Rico. 

The Scorpion and Machias (in company) and the Barney (alone) 
were given courses to cover the approaches to the southern and south- 
eastern approaches to Porto Rico. 

The battleships remained off Vieques to cover Great Harbor (Cule- 
bra), but stood for Ponce daily, communicating at Humacao and 
Arroyo on the way. 

On December goth at 6 a. M. the Blue Squardon started westward. 
At 9 A. M. a torpedo boat reported that the enemy (three battleships 
and one cruiser) had entered Mayaguez at daybreak. The squadron 
started at full speed for that point. At 10 a. m., off Mount Pirata, 
on the western end of Vieques, the station there signalled that the 
enemy had only been sighted off Mayaguez at daybreak, and at 8.30 
A. M. had not yet entered the harbor, the Hist, which had sighted 
them, having escaped. 

The Blue Squadron reached Mayaguez at 9 Pp. M., and entered the 
harbor about midnight. 

The Red Squadron, however, had completed laying its mines and 
secured its position. 

It appears that the Red Squadron (except the San Francisco) had 
steamed northwest from the starting point, keeping well to the east 
and north of the islands, and coming down into the Mona Passage 
from the northward without being discovered. Its course struck a 
little south of the 22nd parallel at longitude 61 degrees west, then 
moved directly westward to longitude 6714 degrees, steaming from 
that point nearly due south to the entrance to Mayaguez harbor. 

The San Francisco came in from the south, steaming west along 
latitude 13% degrees, between St. Lucia and St. Vincent, to longitude 
64 degrees, then northwest, almost directly for Ponce, and then around 
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Cape Rojo (southwestern point of Porto Rico), standing well out to 
sea, into Mayaguez. 

On December toth the vessels of the combined fleet anchored at 
Culebra. 


Combined Fleet Maneuvers.—After the completion of the search 
problem, preparatory to the further maneuvers to take place in Janu- 
ary, the combined fleet was entirely reorganized by Admiral Dewey, 
who had meanwhile arrived on the Mayflower on December 7th. 

The ships assembled were organized as follows: 













FLEET. 


Admiral George Dewey, Commander-in-Chief of the Combined Naval Forces 
at Culebra. 









FLAGSHIP MAYFLOWER. 


1st Squadron. 






Rear-Admiral F. J. Higginson, U. S. Navy, Commander-in-Chief, North 
Atlantic Station, Commanding. 

Rear-Admiral A. S. Crowninshield, U. S. Navy, Commander-in-Chief, Euro- 

pean Station, Second in Command. 









1st Division. 2d Division. 







Kearsarge, flag. Illinois, flag. 
Iowa. Texas. 
Massachusetts. Indiana. 
Alabama. - Olympia. 






2d Squadron. 


Rear-Admiral George W. Sumner, U. S. Navy, Commander-in-Chief, South 
Atlantic Station, Commanding. 
Captain Asa Walker, U. S. Navy, Second in Command. 








4th Division. 





3d Division. 













Chicago, flag. San Francisco, broad pennant. 
Albany. Atlanta. 
Cincinnati. Montgomery. 
Newark. Detroit. 
Scout and Picket Vessels. Tenders 
Nashville. Gloucester. 
Machias. Scorpion. 
‘Topeka. Eagle. 
Dolphin. Hist. 
Wasp. 





Rear-Admiral J. B. Coghlan, U. S. Navy, Second in Command, North Atlantic 
Station, Commandant Naval Base at Culebra. 
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TEMPORARY FLAGSHIP VIXEN. 


Torpedo Flotilla, Lieut. L. H. Chan- Tugs. 
dler, U. S. N., Comdg. Leyden. 
Decatur, torpedo destroyer. Potomac. 
Bagley, torpedo boat. Osceola. 
Barney, torpedo boat. Uncas. 
Biddle, torpedo boat. Fortune. 
Thornton, torpedo boat. Nina, also tender and supply vessel 
Wilkes, torpedo boat. for torpedo flotilla. 
Stockton, torpedo boat. 
Transports. 
Prairie 600 Marines. 
Panther 350 Marines, 
Colliers. Supply and Repair Ship. 
Hannibal. Culgoa. 
Leonidas. Water Supply. 
Sterling. Arethusa. 
Lebanon. Water Barge No. 1. 
Brutus. Water Barge No. 2. 


Marcellus. 
Ajax. 


Soon after the close of the search problem there were daily squad- 
ron evolutions, drills, etc. For the holidays the ships of the fleet were 


scattered and sent to various ports to give the men liberty. The fleet 
was again assembled at Culebra for fleet and squadron evolutions, 
landings, target practice with heavy guns, etc., about January Ist. 
Not since the beginning of the modern Navy has the United States 
assembled so large a force of modern warships. 
The exercises were closed by the following order: 


“U. S. F. S. MayFitower, orF CuLEBRA ISLAND, 
“January 6, 1903. 
“Fleet General Order No. 11. 


“The admiral, commander-in-chief, directs that the operations of the com- 
bined squadrons cease to-day, January 6, 1903. 

“The mobilization of a large naval force, the concentration of distant 
squadrons at a given point, and the organization of the fleet thus assembled, 
has been the work now so satisfactorily completed. The result has been 
achieved in a thorough manner and marks for our Navy a great epoch in its 
growth, and a development of the war fleets, which, if continued in a compre- 
hensive and earnest spirit, will put at the service of the government a sea force 
of the highest efficiency. 

“At the conclusion of this period of mobilization, the admiral, commander- 
in-chief, congratulates the officers and crews of all vessels, divisions and 
squadrons under his command upon the efficient work they have done; and 
especially the squadron and divisional commanders, and the commandant of 
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the naval base. To the intelligent zeal of these officers much of the success 
of the fleet organization is due. 

“The colonel and officers of the marine regiment attached to his command 
deserve credit for their able and energetic services. 

“In relinquishing the command of the combined squadrons, the commander- 
in-chief desires to express his approbation of the work of his personal staff, 
as well as that of the members of his fleet staff. 

“In bidding farewell to the fleet, the admiral, commander-in-chief, records 
his conviction that annual exercises on a large scale, such as this concentra- 
tion and mobilization have proved to be, will surely produce that readiness 
for war, which is the only safe guarantee of peace. 

“By direction of the admiral, commander-in-chief. 


“(Signed) H. C. Taytor, Rear-Admiral, U. S.. Navy, 
“Chief of Staff.” 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


SOME HEROES OF THE WAR OF 1832. 


THE incidents connected with the War of 1812, particularly those in 
which the Navy took part, are fast disappearing from public view, 
and unless an occasional reference to them is made the glorious ac- 
tions of the men and ships of that early period of our naval history 
will be lost sight of, and almost be entirely forgotten. The names of 
Hull, Bainbridge, Decatur, Stewart, Jones and others which formerly 
were household words in the homes of our grand parents will have 
ceased to exist, and with them will disappear the glorious actions 
for which the Republic is still and ever will be a debtor, and for which 
every child to-day owes an inexpressible debt of gratitude, will pass 
from the memory of man. I would like to give some consideration to 
a few of the heroes, who fought, bled and died for the preservation of 
our country, on the decks of the ships which constituted what we now 
call the old Navy, the wooden-walled ships, so named in contradistinc- 
tion to the new Navy, the steel and iron vessels, which fought with 
such tremendous effect before Santiago, Manila and other places. The 
heroes of the War of 1812 should not be allowed to fade from our 
sight like a cloud ‘along the horizon, but be fostered, cherished and 
borne along with us as we move along our pathway of life. 

Among naval men devotion is as common as the performance of 
any ordinary duty of life. It is looked upon as but duty: it.is not 
done for praise, but is an outcome of that enthusiasm for the profes- 
sion they have adopted. They identify themselves with their country 
and their commander with whom indeed the country is often identi- 
fied. This spirit pervades not only officers but men, an instance 
of which is well known of the sailor who interposed himself between 
the uplifted sabre of the Tripolitan and received the blow intended for 
his commander, the gallant. Decatur. He was for many years a liv- 
ing monument of devotion, and we trust was indelibly riveted in the 
memory of a grateful country. What cared this sailor for fame? 
His name scarcely is known; it has passed from the memory of man; 
but the fragrance of the deed still lingers, even though its record is 
to be found only between the leaves of some old book of naval events. 
Chivalry of character has shifted its element. To the ocean are the 
eyes of mankind now almost universally directed for much that is 
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valorous and gallant in war as on the field of battle. The habiliments 
of the knight no longer appear but in history ; the common everyday 
dress of the sailor is looked upon as covering a hero. 

The dawn of the American Navy was a glorious epoch, I mean 
that navy which began under the administration of President John 
Adams, who ordered the building of the six men-of-war in 1794, in- 
duced thereto by the actions of the Barbary powers. These vessels 
were the United States, President, Constitution, Philadelphia, Chesa- 
peake and Constellation. We are all familiar with the exploits of 
Paul Jones which flashed upon the world with such brilliant light, 
never to be darkened or put out. Then came Thomas Truxton, one 
of the first six captains appointed by the President. He superinten- 
ded the building of the Constellation, of 36 guns, at Baltimore, and 
took command of her when equipped for sea. It was at the time 
when our West India commerce suffered from the French that Trux- 
ton was sent to the West Indies in command of a squadron. His 
first encounter was with a French frigate of 40 guns and 417 men. 
In this engagement of an hour and a quarter off the island of Nevis, 
the Frenchman surrendered with a loss of 29 men killed and 44 
wounded, while the Constellation, of inferior force, had only one man 
killed and two wounded. The last year of the 18th century closed 
with another exploit of this brave commander and excellent seaman. 
The Constellation fell in off Basseterre with a heavy French frigate 
of 54 guns. The American ship was a better sailer, but, as will be 
seen, of vastly inferior force. Did Truxton hesitate? Did he waver 
in his duty? Was he not apparently rushing with his crew to almost 
certain death? No, he went into that battle as he would have gone 
with an equal force, trusting to his skill in seamanship and the cour- 
age of his crew. The fight continued four hours, and the fire of the 
French ship was completely silenced and she sheered off, at the very 
moment when Truxton considered her as his prize. The Constella- 
tion’s sails were cut up and her mainmast was totally unsupported 
by rigging, every shroud having been shot away. The mast went 
over the side carrying with it Midshipman Jarvis, in command of the 
main top, who, when apprised of the danger, had so high an opinion 
of his duty that he replied, “If the mast goes we must go with it.” 
But one man was saved. Before Truxton could repair damages or 
rather clear his ship of the shattered fragments, the French frigate 
had effected her escape. Her disappearance was so sudden that it 
was supposed she had gone down. She arrived at the Dutch island 
of Curacao a few days after this engagement so shattered that it was 
with difficulty she was kept afloat. She had 162 men killed and 
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wounded against 39 on the Constellation. She was “La Vengeance” 
and had struck her colors twice, but owing to the darkness it was not 
seen on the American ship and the engagement was renewed from 
necessity. This was the first of the great sea fights of what is now 
called the Old Navy, the first one engaged in by one of the six ves- 
sels ordered to be built by Congress in 1794. In 1799 there were a 
few more than 30 vessels in our Navy, all built during the presidency 
of John Adams, and he is entitled to be styled the Father of the Amer- 
ican Navy, for to no individual is the nation more indebted than to 
him for the formation of our infant Navy. 

The Revolution had its naval heroes, Barry, Barney, Manly and 
others, and the succeeding years, as we have illustrated by the re- 
markable actions of the Constellation with the two French ships.. We 
now approach that period of our country’s history for which we are 
indebted for the services of Hull, Bainbridge, Decatur, Stewart, 
Jones, Lawrence, Perry, McDonough and a host of others deserving 
of nearly equal praise and whose names will never be forgotten. 

There were many heroes in the old navy, in fact too many to men- 
tion in a paper of ordinary length like this: time is too short to enu- 
merate them or their actions; therefore I am obliged to confine my- 
self to the consideration of a few names as they occur to me. The 
roll of fame is large upon which their names appear, but none are for- 
gotten; they all have a place in our memory and all have a niche in 
the naval history of our country. 

But I would like to say a word or two of one who performed such 
signal services for America that it would seem ingratitude in us to 
pass him by without saying a word or two of his gallant services. 

No man ever lived, except perhaps the first Napoleon, who more 
thoroughly frightened his adversaries than John Paul Jones, a Scotch- 
man by birth and a true-hearted American from choice. He was 
born John Paul, the son of an innkeeper at Leith, and was known in 
after years as Paul Jones, the great naval commander and seaman, 
and indomitable fighter. . In the great naval engagement of the Bon 
Homme Richard of 42 guns (so named in honor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then minister to France) with the British ship Serapis of 44 guns, 
Paul Jones assisted with his own hands in lashing the jib-stay of the 
“Serapis” to the mizzen-mast of the “Richard.” This battle was 
fought in November, 1779, off Flamborough Head on the coast of 
England ; it is considered to have been the most sanguinary sea en- 
gagement which the history of the War of Indipendence furnishes, or, 
it may be said, of any other naval battle. The details of this great 
sea fight are too lenghthy to be considered at this time. Another 
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most important event in the life of Paul Jones was his hoisting with 
his own hands cn the Colonial warship “Alfred,” the flagship of Com- 
modore Hopkins’ squadron, the first American flag ever displayed on 
an American man-of-war. The device it bore was a pine tree with 
a rattlesnake coiled at its root. He was, too, the first man to receive 
a captain’s commission in the United States Navy after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He was, in “old colony times” the greatest 
annoyance to British commerce in the West Indies of all the Colonial 
officers. His many adventures in our naval service were of great 
importance, one of -which was the capture of the armed vessel “Mel- 
lish,” on board of which were 10,000 complete suits of uniform for 
the British army in Canada, under Generals Burgoyne and Carlton. 
For this capture Paul Jones received from Congress the public thanks 
of the United States. His raid upon the coast of Scotland and his 
capture of the Selkirk family plate threw all England into convulsions 
of fright. His subsequent purchase and restoration of this plate to 
the Earl of Selkirk were noble acts for which he received an ac- 
knowledgment from the Earl; all these events are matter of history. 
For the many other daring events in the life of this great commander, 
for his diplomacy and for his assistance to our country in France at 
the time when Franklin was our Minister there, reference must be 
had to his biographer. 

As he was the first to raise the Colonial flag in the United States 
at the Delaware, so he was the first to have it honored abroad. He 
wrote to Congress Feb. 22, 1778: “I am happy to have it in my power to 
congratulate you on myhaving seen the American flag for the first time 
recognized in the fullest and completest manner by the flag’of France. 
I was off this bay (Quiberon) on the 13th and sent my boat in the next 
day to know if the admiral would return my salute. He answered 
he would return to me, as the senior American continental officer 
abroad, the same salute he was authorized to return to an admiral of 
Holland or any other republic, which was four guns less than the sa- 
lute given by me. I had demanded gun for gun; but finding he had 
told the truth, I accepted his offer, the more as it was an acknowledg- 
ment of American independence.” The first United States ship of 
the line, or 74-gun ship, was built at Portsmouth, N. H., and was 
called the “America.” Her construction was superintended by Paul 
Jones and she was launched on Nov. 5, 1782, into the waters of the 
Piscataqua, displaying the French and American flags at her stern. 
The subsequent history of the “America” is full of interest. One of 
the finest ships of the French navy, the “Magnifique” of 74 guns, 
was wrecked near Boston Harbor, and to replace her, the “America” 
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was built and presented to our ally, Louis XVI., and she was de- 
livered up by Paul Jones to the Chevalier Martique, who had com- 
manded the “Magnifique.” The “America” was subsequently cap- 
tured from the French by the English in one of the Franco-Spanish 
naval battles of either Lord Nelson or Lord St. Vincent about 1805. 
She was subsequently raised into a 50-gtin ship. In 1846 she was 
stationed at Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast of Mexico, and was com- 
manded by Lord George Gordon, a brother of the late Earl of Aber- 
deen. 

This was 57 years ago. I was then attached to the “Constitution” 
or “Old Ironsides,” as she was affectionately called. The “Constitu- 
tion” was on her way home from a cruise around the world, a rare 
event half a century ago, one which had been accomplished only by 
the frigate Peacock and sloop John Adams. We were intercepted 
at the Sandwich Islands by a messenger from Com. Sloat in command 
of the American naval forces on the Pacific, ordering us to proceed 
without delay to San Francisco and there or lower down the coast 
join his squadron in anticipation of the war with Mexico. We 
reached San Francisco in due time, found none of our warships there, 
staying there just long enough to make a survey of San Francisco 
harbor and bay in boats under command of the late Admiral James 
Alden, then Second Lieutenant of the “Constitution.” There was 
hardly a hut on the shores of this now flourishing city, if we except 
the adobe huts of the Spanish friars. This was three years before 
California was setled by the 49ers. But Lord George Gordon was 
somewhat of a braggart, and at his own dinner table, when our Com- 
mander John Percival, known throughout the Old Navy as “Mad 
Jack,” was dining with him and other officers, he said nothing would 
please him better than in case of war with the United States, should 
such an event occur, to be placed in the open sea between the Sa- 
vannah, our flagship of 54 guns, and the Constitution of 52 guns, a 
foolish remark, because not less than 30 years before, the real “Old 
Ironsides” of our Navy, Charles Stewart, had put the “Constitution” 
between two British ships of more than equal force, the “Cyane” and 
“Levant,” and it was one of the hardest fought naval battles on rec- 
ord, and beaten them. 

The consequent career of “Paul Jones” was a sad one for one who 
had done so much for American independence. He served in the 
Russian Navy under the second Catharine, but did not get the pay 
agreed upon; then returned to France, where he died in poor circum- 
stances. Some of our patriotic societies as well as the United States 
Government have made laudable attempts to find his remains, which 
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were buried in Paris by a committee of the National Convention .dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror, but as yet without success, the intention be- 
ing to transport them to this country and erect a monument over them. 
Let us revere the memory of Paul Jones, who contributed so much to 
the prowess of our infant Navy, and who was the first to raise the 
American flag at home and the first to demand respect for it abroad. 

Isaac Hull was undoubtedly one of the best, if not the very best, 
practical sailor of the old navy. He was born in Connecticut in 1775, 
and when quite a youth entered into the merchant service, as did most 
of the appointees of Government. At the age of twenty-three he was 
commissioned’ a lieutenant. In 1800 he was first lieutenant of the 
Constitution and commenced his gallant career by cutting out a 
French letter of marque from under the guns of a strong battery in 
the harbor of Port Plata, San Domingo. He served in the Tripolitan 
war in 1804, was made captain in 1806. In July, 1812, was in com- 
mand of, the Constitution, and while cruising off New York he fell in 
with a British squadron consisting of a 64-gun ship and four frigates. 
This was the first notable event of the war then existing between 
Great Britain and the United States. It was solely a display of 
masterly seamanship on the part of Hull, for which he was entitled 
to and did receive the highest encomiums for outwitting an enemy of 
such force. Here began the luck of “Old Ironsides,” as the Consti- 
tution was ever afterwards called. . This escape is so remarkable that 
it is well worth more than a passing allusion, On the 17th of July, 
1812, four ships, apparently men-of-war, were discovered from the 
mast-head of the Constitution standing’ to the northward, and as 
Captain Hull was looking for Commodore Rogers’ squadron he took 
these four ships for a portion of it, and he made all sail in chase of | 
them. At 4p. M. another ship was seen to the northeast, standing for 
the Constitution with all sail set. At 10 o’clock the Constitution and 
the strange sail were but six miles apart. The Constitution hoisted 
the private signal, which not being answered, it was concluded that 
the strange sail and those in shore were enemies. So Hull laid his 
vessel in the same course, determined to lie off till daylight to ascertain 
their true character. Next .morning two frigates were seen from 
the Constitution under her lee, another frigate four miles astern (a 
line-of-battle ship, 74), a frigate, a brig and a schooner 10 miles 
directly astern, all in chase, and coming up fast, they having a fine 
breeze and it being nearly calm where the Constitution was. There 
seemed to be but little chance for escape, but Hull cleared his ship for 
action. At 8 o’clock four of the pursuers were nearly within gunshot, 
some of them having six or eight boats out, towing with all their oars. 
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In this perilous situation a new expedient was adopted which 
saved the capture of the Constitution. Being in only 24 fathoms 
water, boats were sent out ahead with anchors and the ship was 
warped up to them, by which she soon began to get ahead of the 
enemy. The same plan was adopted by the enemy, and all the boats 
from the most distant ships were sent to assist those which were 
nearest. For nearly three days and nights the Constitution was thus 
chased by the British squadron, sometimes with light winds, at others 
warping and towing in a calm, seldom much beyond gunshot distance. 
On the morning of the 20th only three of the enemy’s ships could be 
seen from the mast-head of the Constitution, the nearest directly 
astern about twelve miles distant. A light breeze now springing up, 
the fast sailing of the Constitution carried her far ahead of the enemy 
and she arrived safely in Boston. 

During the whole of the 72 hours’ chase the gallant crew of the 
Constitution remained at their stations. The officers of the British 
squadron expressed their admiration of the skill with which Captain 
Hull maneuvered his ship and effected his escape. Captain Hull, 
being desirous of doing equal justice to all, inserted the following 
card on the books of the Exchange Coffee House, “Captain Hull, 
finding that his friends in Boston are correctly informed of his situa- 
tion, when chased by the British squadron off New York, and that 
they are good enough to give him more credit for having escaped it 
than he ought to claim, takes this opportunity of requesting them to 
transfer their good wishes to Lieut. Morris (afterwards Commodore 
Charles Morris) and the other brave officers and the crew under his 
command, for their very great exertions and prompt attention to his 
orders while the enemy were in chase. Captain Hull has great pleas- 
ure in saying that, notwithstanding the length of the chase and the 
officers being deprived of sleep and allowed but little refreshment dur- 
ing the time, not a murmur was heard to escape them.” | 

On the 2nd day of August, the Constituton again set sail, this time 
from Boston, pursuing an easterly course and not seeing any vessels 
for some days. Captain Hull steered towards Newfoundland, passed 
Sable Island and took a station off the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Here 
he captured two merchant vessels, and on the 15th he chased a convoy 
of five sail, captured one of them and prevented the prize ship of an 
American privateer from being retaken. Having received informa- 
tion that the British squadron were off the Grand Banks and not far 
distant, he changed his cruising ground accordingly. 

On the memorable 19th of August, at 2 p. m., the Constitution 
being in latitude 41° 42’ N. and 55° 33’ west longitude, a vessel was 
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discovered to the southward. The Constitution made sail in chase 
and soon gained on her, At 3 Pp. M. it could plainly be seen she was 
a ship on the south tack under easy sail close hauled to the wind. At 
3.30 she was ascertained to be a frigate. When within three miles 
Captain Hull ordered the light sails to be taken in, the courses to be 
hauled up and the ship to be cleared for action. The chase now backed 
her main top sail and waited for the approach of the Constitution, 
which was not long delayed, the British frigate having about this 
time hoisted three English ensigns in token of defiance. As soon as 
the Constitution came within gunshot, the British frigate fired her 
broadside; then filled away, wore, and gave a broadside on the other 
tack. They however produced no effect; her shot fell short. The 
British frigate maneuvered and wore several times for about three- 
quarters of an hour in order to obtain a raking position; but not suc- 
ceeding. in this she bore up under top sails and jib with the wind on 
the quarter. Captain Hull immediately made sail to bring his ship up 
with her. At five minutes before six the Constitution being along- 
side within pistol shot, Captain Hull ordered a brisk firing to be com- 
menced from all her guns, which were double shotted with round and 
grape shot, and so well directed and so warmly kept up was the 
American fire that in fifteen minutes the mizzenmast of the British 
frigate went by the board and her main yard hung in the slings. Her 
hull was much injured, and her rigging and sails torn to pieces. This 
spirited fire was kept up by the Constitution for another fifteen min- 
utes. Hull had now taken a position for raking the enemy which 
’ could only bring her bow guns. to bear on old Ironsides. The grape 
shot and small arms of the Americans completely swept the decks of 
the British frigate. Thirty minutes after the commencement of the 
action the mainmast and foremast of the enemy went by the board, 
taking with them every spar but one. She then struck her colors, 
which had been fastened to the stump of the mizzenmast. The Con- 
stitution then hauled to the eastward to repair damages. At seven 
she stood under lee of the prize and sent a boat on board, which re- 
turned with Captain Dacres, of the Guerriere, mounting 49 guns. 
The hull of the Guerriere was so much shattered that a few more 
broadsides would have sunk her. She had fifteen men killed, sixty- 
one wounded, and twenty-four missing.. The Constitution had only 
seven killed and seven wounded. The Guerriere was in a sinking 
condition, and after removing the crew on board the Constitution, 
she was set on fire and blew up at 3 o’clock. Captain Hull, in report- 
ing the action to the Hon, Secretary of the Navy, said that from 
the smallest boy to the oldest seaman not a look of fear was seen. 
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They all went into action giving three cheers and requesting to be 
laid alongside the enemy. 

On the 3rd of August the Constitution arrived in Boston harbor ; 
the streets were filled with excited multitudes. As Captain Hull 
passed up State street to the Exchange Coffee House from the land- 
ing at Long wharf the air rang with loud huzzas. A splendid enter- 
tainment was given to Captain Hull and his officers by the citizens of 
Boston, A piece of plate was presented to him and another to Lieu- 
tenant Morris by the city of Philadelphia, and Congress voted $50,000 
as an indemnification to Captain Hull, his officers and crew for the 
loss sustained by the destruction of the Guerriere. 

William Bainbridge was also bred to the sea from youth and en- 
tered the Navy as lieutenant and was made captain in 1800. His first 
important service was in command of a man-of-war carrying tribute 
in specie to Algiers. He was in command of the ill-fated frigate 
Philadelphia, 315 men, which ran upon the rocks at Tripoli, and was 
subsequently burned by Stephen Decatur and his brave band. In the 
war of 1812 Bainbridge succeeded Hull in command of the Constitu- 
tion and captured the British frigate Java off the coast of Brazil. In 
this engagement the Java lost its commander and 174 men, the Con- 
stitution thirty-three men. Captain Bainbridge made the private 
signal for the day, which not being answered by the Java, he drew 
the stranger off the neutral coast; at 12 the Constitution hoisted the 
American ensign and pendant, and fifteen minutes later the stranger 
hoisted an English ensign and displayed a signal at her mainmast. 
It was then ascertained to be an English frigate. Bainbridge being 
then sufficiently distant from land,tacked ship and stood for the enemy, 
who soon bore down with the intention of raking the Constitution, 
which avoided.it by wearing. At 2 p. m. the British frigate was to 
windward, distant half a mile from the Constitution, and hauled down 
her colors, except an English Union Jack at her mizzen. Com. 
Bainbridge then ordered a gun to be fired ahead of her, to make her 
show her colors, and followed it by a broadside, whereupon the enemy 
immediately hoisted colors and returned the fire. There was much 
maneuvering on both sides to obtain a position that would allow them 
to rake or avoid being raked. In the early part of the engagement 
the wheel of the Constitution was shot away. 

(The writer was in the Constitution from 1843 to 1846 inclusive, 
and she carried the wheel and binnacle of the Java). 

About 3 o’clock the head of the enemy’s bowsprit and jib boom 
were shot away, and in the space of an hour her foremast was shot 
away by the board, her main topmast above the cap, her gaff and 
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spanker boom, and her mainmast nearly by the board. The enemy 
was left a complete wreck. In a quarter of an hour after the main- 
mast of the British frigate went by the board, she struck her flag 
for fear of being raked. She proved to be Her Majesty’s frigate 
Java, of forty-nine guns, 400 men, under command of Captain Lam- 
bert, who was shot through the shoulder by one Adrian Peterson 
from the main top. Peterson was a Swede; I have seen him. He 
served on the Constitution in 1843, and was sent to the hospital in 
Norfolk. 

The Java had sixty killed and 170 wounded, and had her own 
full complement of men and upwards of 100 supernumeraries. By 
her quarter list she had one man more stationed at each gun than the 
Constitution. The Java was an important ship, and fitted out in the 
most complete manner to carry Lieutenant General Hislop and staff to 
Bombay. She had despatches for St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and for every British establishment in the India or China Seas. She 
had copper on board for a seventy-four gun ship and for two brigs 
building at Bombay. The Java was totally wrecked and burnt. The 
officers and crew were landed at St. Salvador, where Captain Lam- 
bert died. Congress voted $50,000 to the officers and crew. Com- 
modore Bainbridge was many years in command of the Boston Navy 
Yard. He was a bluff, open-hearted sailor. It is said that a caller 
who wished to see him was directed to the garret and found the com- 
modore sitting with his feet on a cask of Madeira rocking it away in 
the slings, “I am giving it a voyage to the E. I.” The commodore’s 
wife once forgot the password at the gate of the navy yard. The 
sentry objected to her entering. “Don’t you know who I am? I am 
the commodore’s lady.” “If you were the commodore’s wife you 
could not get in without the password.” 

When the Constitution reached Singapore in 1845, on our cruise 
around the world, Commodore Chads was in command of the British 
Squadron there. He was one of the finest specimens of manhood 
the writer has ever seen. He was the first lieutenant of the Java 
and surrendered her to:the Constitution. There were 100 invalids 
upon the Constitution who were successfully treated by the medical 
staff of the British Squadron. Commodore Chads died a very few 
years since, aged about 100. 

And so the old Navy has done its duty honorably, its wooden 
walls have given away to iron and steel, and an entirely new order of 
things has taken its place. Let us have that faith in the new that we 
had in the old days, stand ever for the right, and never fire a gun to 
uphold the wrong. 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 
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ENGLAND'S POSITION IN THE NORTH SEA* 


In view of the ever-increasing strength of the German Navy, and the 
late outburst of hostility against this country exhibited both in Ger- 
many and Holland, it seems advisable to consider well our position in 
event of hostilities against those powers, especially if they should be 
assisted by Russia or France. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that this hostility is not a 
mere “flash in the pan” caused by the war in South Africa, but that 
it is much more deeply seated. Dr. Max Nordau recently showed in 
an article on “Continental Anglophobia” in the National Review that 
in the case of Germany it is partly caused by our sympathy with Den- 
mark in 1848 and 1864, by our support of free trade as against the pro- 
tectionist views of the Agrarian party, and by the numerous discour- 
teous allusions in our press to their rising Navy. More than this, how- 
ever, it is intensified by the increasing colonial and commercial rivalry 
between the two nations and by the exhibition of our power in the 
possession of numerous strategically important coaling stations. The 
whole world is dotted over with these and with our colonies, occupy- 
ing the most salubrious districts in both hemispheres; the colonies in 
full growth, progressing financially, and thoroughly loyal to the em- 
pire. This hindrance to their colonial expansion, the arrogance and 
insularity of many of our tourists, and the legacy of dislike left by 
Prince Bismarck have combined to fill the minds of the German peopie 
with that envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, which find 
their vent in a chronic abuse of our methods, our manners, and all that 
is ours. - 

With regard to Holland there is less reason for, their dislike of 
this country, and probably it is almost entirely due to the Boer War. 
It is, however, plain that at present the feelings of the Dutch are - 
much more cordial to the Germans than to ourselves, though politi- 
cally they have more to apprehend from Germany than from Great 
Britain. If Germany should at any time seriously contemplate attack- 
ing this country, a passage through Holland for her troops, and the 
use of the Dutch ports, would be of the greatest assistance to her at 
the commencement of the war; and we know from the past that in 


*Reprinted from Fortnightly Review by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co., the American publishers. 
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Germany every scheme is well matured; that it is a word and a blow, 
and the blow comes first ; and that there would be no time for prepara- 
tion allowed to her enemy. The danger may not be immediate, but it 
takes so many years to do anything in this very deliberate country 
that nothing will be lost by looking ahead. Be this as it may, no think- 
ing person can now feel that Germany is a negligible quantity as a 
possible enemy ; and in face of the declared Naval policy of the Em- 
peror, which is being carried out with his usual thoroughness and 
clearheadedness, it behooves us to look to our own position, and more 
especially so in the North Sea. 

How, then, do we stand there, in close proximity to the coasts of 
our possible enemies? 

Our trade in that sea is enormous, not less than £200,000,000 
yearly, and increasing even in these days of close competition; our 
existence as a nation is totally dependent on our sea-carriage; the east 
coast of England is studded with most important docks, manufactories, 
and coal mines; we should have to maintain one or perhaps’ two pow- 
erful fleets in that sea, on our enemies’ coasts ; and there is not a single 
strategic harbor to the northward of the Thames in which a squadron 
of half a dozen ships could safely repair, refit, and coal. The muzzle- 
loading guns (two hundred of them, obsolete for years) were only 
removed from the Thames forts last year, and perchance we have not 
yet a single breech-loading gun between Harwich and the Humber. 

While our shore defenses in these waters have remained much as 
they were twenty years ago, Germany has made immense advances. 
Since 1886 her Navy has doubled, not only on paper, but in actual 
fact, and under the present scheme it will again double in the next 
fifteen years. Not only has she been strengthening her Navy to so 
great an extent, but by the completion of the fortifications of the 
harbors of Kiel and Wilhelmshafen, and by the cutting and deepening 
of the canal from Kiel to the mouth of the Elbe, she has added enor- 
mously to her strategic position in the North Sea. 

This country, on the other hand, has done very little. The new 
harbor at Dover will no doubt materially strengthen our position at 
the lower end of the North Sea. The muzzle-loading guns in the 
Thames forts, and in the defense of some of our northern rivers, have 
been replaced by breech-loading guns.‘ But what is wanted now, and 
has been wanted for years, is a lightly defended, well-placed strategic 
harbor, to the northward, capable of sheltering a squadron of men-of- 
war and many merchant ships; ‘with one or two docks, an up-to-date 
coaling station, and a thoroughly good plant for repairing and refitting 
disabled ships of war. 
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At the present time the German Navy consists of seventeen battle- 
ships, eight coast-defense ships (which in their own waters may be 
considered as equal to battleships), nine protected cruisers, and twenty- 
four smaller ones, eleven destroyers, and 114 first-class torpedo-boats. 

The estimated strength required for a masking or blockading force 
is that it should have a superiority to the ships inside, of five to three 
as regards battleships, and of two to one as regards cruisers. In 1896 
the whole German fleet passed through Kiel Canal in thirty hours, so 
that the watch on that enemy would have to be maintained both in 
the Cattegat and off the mouths of the Elbe and Jahde. This would 
necessitate, on our side, two squadrons and a reserve, consisting alto- 
gether of some thirty battleships, fifty cruisers, and as many destroyers 
as could be spared.* To supply, refit and coal this fleet there is no Na- 
val dockyard nearer than Chatham and Sheerness, both already over- 
crowded in peace time. The large works of Armstrong, Mitchell & 
Co., and. other builders of large ships, would also be working at full 
pressure in war-time, and there would be little accommodation to be 
found for deep-draught ships anywhere along this coast. 

As before stated, in fifteen years’ time the strength of the German 
Navy will have been doubled, and the demand on our resources will 
have increased in like proportion. Ships employed on this service 
‘would require to coal once a fortnight, which would entail an absence 
from the front of, say three days in fifteen, or more if the base was at 
‘a regular distance. The recent experiments in coaling at sea seem to 
promise well in mioderate weather with a smooth sea, but would not 
be practicable in the bad weather of a northern winter. Even under 
the most favorable circumstances the rate of coaling at sea is only a 
quarter of that accomplished in harbor. It is claimed that coaling 
might be done in out-of-the-way inlets on the enemy’s coast, but for 
isolated ships to do this in close proximity to so enterprising and well 
found an adversary as the Germans, would be very hazardous at night. 
By day, in moderate weather, anchorage could no doubt be found in 
shoal water out of sight of land, which might be suitable for such op- 
erations. 

Even in peace time, however, ‘ships require frequent docking to 
keep their bottoms clean, and this would be more than ever necessary 


*The strength of our fleet at Spithead on 28th June consisted of only 21 
battleships, 23 protected first and second-class cruisers, 20 smaller craft and 
28 destroyers. This includes the Channel, Home and Cruiser Squadrons, several 
guard-ships and ships otherwise unattached; in fact, all we could muster. 
The Channel Squadron might not be available, as it is supposed to go to 
Gibraltar at once, on outbreak of war with a Mediterranean power, and it is 
not likely that Germany would try to tackle us single-handed. 
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in war-time, when they might at any moment be called upon to chase 
enemy’s vessels just out of dock; engines and boilers require repair 
and the ships’ companies rest, and this could only be obtained in a se- 
cure and suitable harbor. 

There is little in all this that was not foreseen nearly fifty years 
ago. In 1859 the Royal Commissioners, after weighing the merits 
of all the ports and bays on the East Coast, recommended the con- 
struction of a strategic harbor at Filey. Dover was, however, eventu- 
ally selected as being the more necessary of the two, and the govern- 
ment was not able to manage the expense of them both. The necessity 
for such a harbor on the East Coast is greater now than it was then. 
Our ships are larger and require more room to swing; our Naval sea- 
ports are always crowded ; our trade is greater and still on the increase ; 
our population more than ever dependent on a constant supply from 
abroad of food and raw material; our neighbor more powerful and 
more hostile. 

Germany being at present not strong at sea, the demand for a 
strategic harbor on this coast may be by some considered premature. 
It is therefore advisable to show how long it took this country to form 
some of the earlier harbors. Cherbourg was commenced by the French 
at the latter end of the eighteenth century. Plymouth Breakwater was 
begun in 1812 as an answer to Cherbourg, and not finished till 1841. 
Portland Harbor was commenced in 1846 on recommendation of a 
Royal Commission. It was finished in 1871 at a cost of slightly over 
a million sterling. It is now being added to.. Dover was begun in 
1847, the Admiralty pier and inner harbor being made. Its extension 
as a strategic harbor was advocated by the Royal Commission of 1859; 
a bill was laid before Parliament in 1875; but nothing further was 
done till 1897, when the contract for the present work was signed. 
The extension of the Admiralty pier is to be completed in 1905, and 
the rest of the work two years later. Filey was recommended as a 
suitable place for a strategic harbor by the Royal Commission of 1859 ; 
it was again recommended by a committee in 1880-1881. Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue, when president of the Board of Trade, stated that 
if ever Germany rose to any prominence.as a naval power, the govern- 
ment would be prepared to embark in the necessary expenditure, but 
up to this date nothing has been done. 

From the above it will be-seen what a tremendous amount of time 
has been consumed in the postponement or evasion of the expenditure 
of the public money on the construction of strategic harbors, and how 
necessary it has been never to let the question rest. The present gov- 
ernment has been much more businesslike in the way it has taken in 
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hand the construction of naval works. The various works have been 
gone into, settled, and the work put in hand, with but little delay. 
Gibraltar, for instance, was brought up for final consideration in 1893, 
in 1895 the Naval Works Act was passed, the construction begun, 
and the work is expected to be finished in 1905—only twelve years. 

Germany, on the other hand, was, from the first, more expeditious. 
The site for the harbor of Wilhelmshafen was purchased in 1854, 
and the harbor completed in 1869; its fortifications in 1870 being 
strong enough to prevent any injury being done by the French fleet. 
It was stated in 1883 that there was in that port more wharfage fa- 
cility for embarking and disembarking troops and munitions of war 
than in all our dockyards put together. France in the eighties spent 
five and a half millions on eight harbors, within a space of 250 miles, 
opposite our shores. 

Lest it should be thought that the expenditure here advocated 
would be only another case of wasting money on shore defenses, 
which would be much better spent on the Navy, it may be pointed out 
that the selection of Filey was made especially on account of its suit- 
ability as a naval base, and also a harbor of refuge for the fishing fleet. 

With regard to the fishing industry, it is estimated that half the 
entire take of fish in the United Kingdom passes through the East 
Coast ports, and is valued at about £4,000,000 sterling; it appears, 
moreover, that fishermen from all parts of England resort to this coast 
in the autumn to engage in the herring fishery. The distance of the 
Doggerbank is only sixty miles, and Filey may be said to be in the 
centre of the best fishing-ground on the coast of Great Britain. This 
East Coast is especially dangerous to shipping, not only from the 
crowded state of its waters with fishing boats and the trade, but also 
from the shoals extending far off the shore in many parts, and the few 
places of shelter. In the twelve months from June, 1898, to June, 
1899, there were lost between Harwich and the Firth of Forth seven- 
ty-four vessels of 19,419 tons, and sixty-seven lives: The value of 
this lost shipping alone could not be less than a quarter of a million 
sterling, and no doubt much of it might have been saved, and lives 
also, if there had been an easily entered harbor on the Yorkshire 


coast.* 
It may be of interest at this point to give some of the distances be- 


tween places on our coast and on the other side of the North Sea. Our 


*A few months ago'a Grimsby steam trawler ran on the rocks a few miles 
south of Filey, and was lost with all hands, ten in number; a sad addition to 
the loss of life in this vicinity. This could hardly have occurred if there 
had been a breakwater and fog-signals in Filey Bay. 
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fleet bound for the Cattegat would have to pass the Skaw, the most 
northern point of Denmark; from.that point Filey is the nearest bay 
on our coast, being only 405 miles distant ; Aberdeen is 414; the Firth 
of Forth 450, and Sheerness 520. From the light-vessel off the mouth 
of the Jahde Filey is distant 285 miles; Sheerness 300; the Firth of 
Forth 385. In each.case, therefore, Filey is the nearest, perhaps not 
by much, but even a few miles makes a good deal of difference when 
thousands of passages have to be made. It has been objected to Filey 
that there is not sufficient depth of water to allow of many heavy- 
draught ships finding harbor-room there. That is really only a ques- 
tion of expense, as the bay shoals fairly gradually. The tides, more- 
over, are not nearly so strong as at Dover. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate the advisability of construct- 
ing a strategic harbor somewhere on this coast. Filey has been 
especially mentioned, as it was recommended by the Royal Commis- 
sioners, among whom was Sir John Coode, probably at that time our 
greatest authority on harbor construction. It could, without doubt, 
be made to fulfill nearly all the requirements of a good strategic har- 
bor. at a moderate expense. It is connecteed with the railway system, 
so as to afford ready means for the concentration and embarkation of 
troops, and for the supply of naval and military stores, provisions and 
coal. It is practically midway between the centre of the coal ports 
and the mouth of the Humber; it is also midway between the mouth 
of the Thames and the Firth of. Forth; it is close to Flamborough 
Head, which is the point of departure of. the northern trade; it is, 
moreover, adjacent to the northern coalfields, to the military camp 
at Strensal, and to a large manufacturing and shipbuilding district. 

From. a military point of view it couid be easily and cheaply de- 
fended, as the neighboring hills are of a suitable height and contour. 
From a contractor’s point of view there is the advantage of proximity 
to the iron and timber trades, and there is also:a plentiful supply in 
the. immediate neighborhood of stone, similar to Portland stone, very 
suitable for the work. ; 

The Humber and Cromarty Firth have both been suggested as 
suitable places at which to establish a naval base. Cromarty Firth 
possesses great natural advantages, but is too far distant from all nec- 
essary supplies, such as coal, iron, and the like; and is not nearly so 
well placed strategically as a more southern port. 

The Humber is well placed strategically, and has a fair extent of 
water. It is, however, very much exposed to southeasterly gales; 
it suffers from the disadvantage of strong tides, and is crowded at 
times by its extensive mercantile and fishing trade. The annual ton- 
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nage entered and cleared from the Humber alone is more than double 
that from Southampton, Portsmouth, Portland and Plymouth com- 
bined, which would certainly be a great disadvantage to a naval sta- 
tion. It has been much improved of late years, and quite recently 
accommodated the Home Squadron, so that no doubt the Admiralty 
will have received an exhaustive report as to its capabilities at the 
présent time. : 

This is, however, all by-the-way ; the point to be made is, that there 
is an immediate necessity for the establishment of a completely 
equipped naval base somewhere on this coast. This once accepted, the 
selection of the most suitable site can be quickly determined by the 
proper authorities. 

Our present dockyards, Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham and 
Sheerness, are rapidly becoming overcrowded, and unable to cope 
with the ever-increasing necessities of our Navy. Another royal dock- 
yard on this coast would meet a great want, not only as to the 
repair and construction of ships, but also as another naval and marine 
recruiting station to tap the northern districts, more especially with 
regard to engine-room artificers and stokers. “Marine” is mentioned 
advisedly, as the marine barracks in the south are rapidly becoming 
congested, and hopes are entertained that this splendid force may be 
still further increased. 

Finally as to cost. Sir John Coode estimated that an area suffi- 
cient to enclose 700 acres of deep-water anchorage (enough to moor 
twenty large ships) could be enclosed at a cost of about £1,000,000.* 
Since that time the cost of labor and material has much increased, so 
that £1,500,000 would perhaps be nearer the mark now. Plymouth 
Breakwater cost £1,500,000; Portland (the old works), £1,033,000; 
Wilhelmshafen, £1,500,000. The cost of buildings, stores, barracks, 
etc., should not be more than £500,000 at first; or with the purchase 
of the necessary ground (and this should not be of too small an ex- 
tent to allow of expansion), say £600,000. Defensive works need not 
be more than sufficient to drive off raiders, perhaps a couple of 9.2 
breech-loading guns, six or eight six-inch quick-firing and a few 
smaller quick-firing guns, in case of a torpedo-boat raid. 

' The cost of a dockyard, with one or more docks, machine shops 
and all the necessary plant, would no doubt be considerable, and it 
would be difficult to estimate the amount in such an article as this; 
but suppose that the total cost came to £5,000,000, it would be well 
expended on the establishment of a strong and much needed naval 


*A model of Sir John Coode’s proposed harbor is still in existence in the 
South Kensington Museum. 
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base; a scarcely less needed harbor of refuge for our merchant ship- 
ping and fishing fleet in times of war and storm; a supplement to our 
much congested royal dockyards, and a suitable port of embarkation 
for the northern corps d’armée. Moreover, the expense, if the con- 
struction is proceeded with in our usual leisurely manner, would be 
distributed over, shall we say, ten years ; the capital expense being thus 
reduced to about £500,000 a year; an insurance on our £ 200,000,000 
of trade and shipping in those waters, amounting to about one-quarter 
per cent., and that only for ten years. 

As stated before, in fifteen years’ time the German Navy will be 
doubly as strong as it is now, and our watching fleet would also have 
to be doubled. Our dockyards, barely sufficient for our present needs, 
will have used up all their expansive power; our fleet, let us hope, 
will have largely increased both in personnel and matériel; and unless 
we launch out in some direction or other our case will be parlous. 

I need not say that I have no interests in Filey, pecuniary or other- 
wise; but I do entertain most strongly the views set forth in this 
article as to the danger arising to this country from the growing 
power of Germany. This power sooner or later is sure to become 
aggressive, as Germany will have much to gain and little to lose in 
a conflict with Great Britain, if the latter should be involved in a war 
with other strong nations. 

At this moment we are spending five or six millions on Gibraltar, 
hundreds of miles away, as to the advisability of which expenditure 
experts hold very divergent opinions; whilst here at home, near the 
heart of the country, is a position which, if defended and built up as a 
naval base, would be of the greatest advantage to a fleet taking the 
offensive, which is our true role. 

Lord St. Vincent’s plan, of cruising off the enemy’s coast with a 
squadron watching each of the enemy’s squadrons, and another in rear 
in reserve, would be doubtless the soundest scheme to employ in the 
North Sea. It would, however, require a very much more powerful 
fleet than our present Reserve Squadron, or two like it, so the nearer 
and more efficiently equipped the base the better. 

The government leans heavily on the “Man in the Street” for sup- 
port, and begs his advice, especially in matters that require much in- 
itiative or expenditure. I humbly contribute my mite. 


Tuos. B. Moony, 
Commander R. N., Retired. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the.reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to-the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 
The following articles have appeared in our exchanges on this 


subject: 
1. Australia and the Navy.—Army and Navy Gazette, February 


14. 


Imperial Policy —United Service Magazine, March. 
Imperial Federation.—Same. 

The Admiralty Scheme.—Same. 

The Admiralty Scheme.—Same. 

The British War Office——Army and Navy Journal, February 


21. 

7. The Military Reserve-—Army and Navy Register, February 
28. 

8. The Organization and Functions of a Bureau of Military 
Intelligence (Stuart ).—Journal Military Service Institution, March- 
April. 

g. Same (Mott).—Same. 

10. Our Military Judicial System.—Same. 

11. French Naval. Program.—Army and Navy Gazette, Febru- 
ary 14. 

12. New Army Organization (Belgium).—Jouxnal Royal United 
Service Institution, February. 

13. A National Guard.—Same. 

14. Changes in the World’s: Armies.—I/nternationale Revue, 
January-February. 

The first five of these articles relate to proposed changes in Great 
Britain, especially in the defense of the colonies and the education, 
training and organization of the corps of naval officers. 

The first again brings up the question of Australia’s proper part in 
the defense of the British Empire. A brief quotation will give the gist 
of the subject-matter under discussion : 
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“The subject of Colonial contributions to the Navy, and particular- 
ly of contributions by Australia, continues to furnish matter for dis- 
cussion both here and over-sea. If we were inclined to take some of 
the writers as seriously as they appear to take themselves, we might 
find good reason to deplore this discussion, which certainly tends to 
become somewhat heated. 

% * * * * * * 


“We are constrained to return to this subject by the appearance 
of two articles in the current number of the United Service Maga- 
zine. 

* * * * * * * 

“The problems which Mr. Young considers furnish no test of 
loyalty one way or the other. They are four in number:—(1) Is 
the Australian connection a source of strength, or of weakness, to the 
British Navy? (2) Is the British connection a source of strength, 
or of weakness to Australia? (3) Is there any value in ‘local de- 
fense?? (4) Is cash the best kind of Colonial contribution to the 
Navy? He argues, as regards the first problem, that as the British 
Navy is not enlarged for the special protection of Australia, and 
Australian ports may be of great assistance as naval bases, while an 
independent Australia might be an enemy, therefore the Australian 
connection is a source of strength to the British Navy. In regard to 
the second question, he holds that an independent Australia, though 
less secure than the British Navy makes her at present, would be 
also less liable to attack. The reply to this question is thus indeter- 
minate, On the subject of local defense, Mr. Young quotes Lord 
Brassey and Sir Edmund Fremantle in support of his contention that, 
while for. Great Britain local defense is not a chief consideration, 
‘for some States—for Australia, for instance—it might well have 
great importance.’ 

“Finally, Mr. Young deals with the question of the cash contribu- 
tion, one of the chief objections to which by. Australia, he says, is that 
there is not nor can there be any guarantee that the money will be 
spent for the purpose intended. He repeats what he said in an article 
in the September number of the magazine, that instead of cash Aus- 
tralia would offer manhood. ‘Australia has men; England has ships. 
Join the two, and the question of maintenance alone remains, and that 
presents no difficulty.’ He suggests that what Australia wishes is 
the loan of a British ship or ships, to be manned by Australians under 
tthe command of a British officer, but to some extent independent of 
the British Navy.” 
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The second article has some elements of general interest, although 
relating more particularly to the same subject as the first. There are 
lessons for all nations in England’s present condition with reference 
to the Colonies-and the defense of the Empire: 

“It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the many important 
questions now under debate are not only interdependent, but are all 
parts of one concrete whole. 

* * * * ~ * * 

“So it is with imperial policy. Have we one common conception 
of what the end may be to which this empire is advancing? Is there 
an ideal before our eyes? It may be answered, almost unhesitatingly, 
that there is not. 

* * * * * * * 


“A very large part of imperial policy then, that part which re- 
gards the future, is concerned with imperial defense ; and the purpose 
of imperial defense is far higher than the mere warding off of ag- 
gression. It is this matter of defense which includes the many sub- 
jects of discussion. 

* * * * * * * 


“And here is reached what is, for a service journal, the main inter- 
est. Spasmodic effort in military preparation is vastly to be depre- 
cated; continuity of strategic aim depends to an enormous degree 
on continuity of effort in the building up of the forces to be em- 
ployed. There has been in this country no real endeavor to consider 
strategy as an imperial subject. Schemes are from time to time intro- 
duced which indicate but too clearly that the close inter-relation of 
the sister forces is none too well understood in at least one of the mil- 
itary departments. ‘Until this difficulty is finally resolved no true 
scheme of imperial defense can be propounded. At present it is too 
much the custom to consider naval strategy to be one thing and 
military strategy to be another. A new train of thought is indeed on 
the rise, and it will doubtless presently be a platitude that strategy is 
altogether an imperial matter ; but there will be many an ebb and flow 
before this consummation is reached, and before it is definitely decided 
even what is the strategic frontier of the British empire. Our sea- 
frontier is usually—pace Staff Officer’s able article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine—set at the five-fathom line on the enemy’s coast; but our 
sea-frontier is not all. The military frontier also must be considered, 
not as a thing in itself, but as an integral part of the one undivided 
front which we present towards our most probable foe. At present 
it would appear that naval thought and military thought recognize 
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two entirely different frontiers, which would involve, of course, or 
rather which would be the manifestation of, entirely different methods 
of strategy. Havewe any guarantee that the departments which control 
these two great branches of the national service are of accord in their 
views, that they join in recognizing one strategic frontier and the 
one consequent method of strategy? It may be so indeed, but the 
country has no guarantee that in high places there are not conceptions 
as radically different as those recently advanced by irresponsible 
thinkers. 
* * * * * 2K * 


“To all these questions authoritative answers should be forth- 
coming. It is, perhaps, premature to hope for systematized consider- 
ation of strategy as a whole, which will make it possible for the 
public to receive a convincing assurance that the inter-relation of 
Navy and Army has been carefully weighed, and that military prep- 
arations are being made in accordance with our real needs. Rightly 
or wrongly, the belief is widespread that, in the preparations of the 
Navy for war, the deficiencies—if such exist—are in the main in re- 
gard to quantity; but that, as regards the Army, the shortcomings 
refer entirely to method. If this be so, it is not enough to be consoled 
with the reflection that the Navy is, after all, the more important arm 
to us. Without an effective Army, as well as a perfected Navy, there 
will be no forcing a first-class power to sue for terms.” 

The third article (practically on the same subject) is by Major 
General T. B. Strange, late R. A., and contains some very interesting 
mattter, and is a very common-sense view of the entire subject. We 
are tempted to quote the entire article, but want of space prevents us., 
The extracts given here will at least indicate the trend of thought in 
the article: 

The article opens with the statement: 

“Tt is hard for insular Englishmen to understand over-sea Britons, 
and vice versa,” and continues : 

“For while the Parliament (mis-called Imperial) is discussing the 
desirability of the people of these islands making some little sacrifice 
for the sugar industries of the West Indian and Queensland Colonies, 
the Federal Parliament of Australia is deliberately destroying the 
sugar industry of Queensland, at the bidding of the labor party of 
non-tropical states. The white man cannot work in sugar plantations, 
and he exiles the Kanaka who can. The Australian pearl fisheries will 
be exploited by the Dutch, who are not too squeamish to allow an al- 
most amphibious Pacific Islander to dive for oysters. As for native 
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labor in South Africa, Exeter Hall started the blood-feud between 
Briton and Boer on that subject nigh a hundred years ago, and the 
end is not yet. We insular English have a sneaking belief that the 
poetic license of Kipling is strictly descriptive of the conduct of our 
brother or our son, directly he goes south of the Equator— 


“Somewheres east of Suez, 
Where the best is like the worst, 
Where there ain’t no ten commandments, 
And a man can raise a thirst.” 


“Let us turn to where ‘the cold in clime are cold in blood.’ The 
Canadian is essentially a cool man. Calmly he enunciates as an excuse 
for not providing for his own defense, that the Monroe doctrine ex- 
empts him from European aggression. Of course the logical se- 
quence is that the Monroe doctrine blots out the British Empire in 
America. When you point this out, he stoutly avers that he does 
not mean to be annexed. But, he adds, ‘as you refuse us reciprocity 
in tariffs ; if the United States offer it, how long do you suppose sen- 
timent will fight against profit? . As it is, Newfoundland is striving for- 
reciprocity with the United States. What are you doing to prevent 
her entering a commercial union which must end in political union?’ 
If you speak of the protection of Newfoundland by the British Navy, 
he explains that she only feels it when British warships destroy her 
lobster-pots and canneries along the French shore. How long, he 
asks, would there be a French shore, if Newfoundland were part of 
the United States? 

* a * * * * * 


“The Colonies will never part with any portion of their autonomy, 
except as federated States in such an Empire. We are doing exactly 
what we did to the thirteen Colonies, now United States, demanding 
taxation before giving representation. We shall enforce neither, and 
the Canadian is much too prudent to provide a Boston tea-party by 
spoiling good tea with salt water. 

“Tt is the British Canadian to whom jt is brought home every day, 
how he has been shut out from unfrozen ports by the blundering 
diplomacy of Britain—especially by the Ashburton Treaty of 1842. 
Americans boast that their Commissioners produced an incorrect map,* 


*In true British fashion, Lord Ashburton had no map of the country 
about which he was sent to adjudicate, though the latter had been in our 
possession nigh on a hundred years. To the Americans the territory was 
well known. In the winter of 1775, an army under General Montgomery 
invaded Canada along the valley of the Penobscot river, a tributary of St. 
John’s; they were defeated and their leader slain, under the walls of Que- 
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showing a different course for the head-waters of the St. John river, 
and so obtained it as a boundary, which allowed a wedge to be driven 
into our territory by the State of Maine, approaching as it does to 
within twenty miles of Riviére du Loup, where a few troopers in a 
night ride could blow up the bridges and culverts of the Inter-Colonial 
Railway, which has to make an enormous détour to reach Halifax. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, taking a short cut through the State 
of Maine, has its exit, Portland, at the mercy of a foreign country. 
At this moment, when disease has broken out among the cattle of the 
United States, the cattle of Western Canada are placed under the same 
embargo. 

“For more than a century we have poured our money and our im- 
migrants through New York, to build up the United States at the ex- 
pense of Canada. Now the overflow is passing into Canada and Ameri- 
canizing it, and we wonder! But we still subsidize mail steamers to 
New York, paid by the Admiralty to be available as war cruisers! 
Oh, imbecile islanders! to- suppose that in the event of war any of 
your Cunarders would be allowed to leave New York to prey on 
United States commerce! Yet you subsidize no Canadian line to Hali- 
fax, St. John, or Cape Breton, where your vessels would be safe in 
the event of rupture with the United States. 

“These aspects of our social life will not tempt our Colonists to 
place their destinies in the hands of an impotent Parliament. Their 
past will make them hesitate still more, until they see a change in our 
methods not very apparent at present. Rens - It is natural 
for an ancient oligarchy to dread a federation-with democratic Colon- 
ies. But Imperial Federation would of necessity restore to the Crown 
some of the ancient prerogative that was unchivalrously filched from 
it when worn by an amiable Queen. The Colonies are content with 
things as they are. We are drifting into an undesirable alliance ‘with 
a most antagonistic people which may bring about a misunderstanding 
with the kindred people of the United States over the Venezuela ques- 
tion. The policy of our statesmen, if they have any, is exemplified 
only in sonorous sentences about “splended isolation.” There can be 
no policy without strength behind it, and our Imperial race must sub- 
mit to personal service or fall, as Rome fell when her citizens refused 
service in the legions and delegated their duty to mercenaries and bar- 
barians.” 


bec. A simultaneous advance under General Arnold, against Montreal, was 
also defeated. How many Staff College-made Generals, who might be sent 
to defend Canada, know the history of this winter campaign that well-nigh 
wrested Canada from our grasp, within ten years of its conquest? 
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The next two articles are by Admiral Fremantle and Vice-Admir- 
al Fitz-Gerald, respectively, both relating to the new regulations for 
the entry and training of navy officers, that is, combining line and 
engineer officers, a scheme adopted in our navy, but, according to 
many, this combination of duties has proved a complete failure, al- 
though Captain Chadwick (as quoted by Admiral Fremantle), com- 
manding the Naval War College, and Captain Clover, at present at- 
taché in London, both favor it. 

Admiral Fremantle favors the Admiralty scheme, while vice-Ad- 
miral Fitz-Gerald is strongly opposed to it. 

The article on the British War Office gives an account of that com- 
plicated machinery, with some interesting notes on its history. 

The seventh article on The Military Reserve is an editorial on the 
report of Colonel William Cary Sanger, now Assistant Secretary of 
War, on the reserve and auxiliary forces of England and the Militia 
of Switzerland, prepared three years ago upon the invitation of Presi- 
dent McKinley and Secretary Root. 

The report as well as the editorial have a direct relation to the re- 
cent law on the militia force of the United States. 

“Col. Sanger’s remarks on the subject of militarism * * * are 
of temperate tone, but he reminds us that we should not be blind to the 
fact ‘that if we are to maintain any standing army at all, and if the 
states are to continue paying out money for their forces, it is the part 
of common sense and patriotism to secure for the Army and the na- 
tional guard that organization and training which will make them most 
effective to do the work for which they are maintained; if we are to 
maintain a standing army, whether it be 100,000, 50,000, or 5,000, 
it should be so organized and trained that it can render the utmost 
possible service in defending the honor, the lives, and the property 
of the people; and its officers should be in character, training, and 
capacity the best which the country can produce; if the state forces 
are maintained with a view to national defence in time of need, there 
can be no excuse for not devising in time of peace the best plan for 
utilizing their services; and if they are not to be so used when war 
is declared, it is an injustice to the members of the forces and to the 
states not to have that fact known by all; and if it is admitted, as ad- 
mitted it must be, that the Army and the state forces combined will 
not be numerically strong enough to carry on any great war, it is our 
plain duty to decide in advance what is the wisest and best plan for 
expanding our fighting force when such action is necessary.’ ” 

The eighth article is the Gold Medal Prize Essay, and the ninth 
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the Silver Medal, and both are worthy of careful study and consider- 
ation. The former is by First Lieutenant Edwin R. Stuart, Corps of 
Engineers, and the latter by Captain T. B. Mott, Artillery Corps, at 
present attaché in Paris. They are well written articles, compact, clear 
and comprehensive; 

The tenth article, by Colonel Edward Hunter, Judge Advocate, is 
an able article on our present Military Judicial System, and a noble 
defense of its past history. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


There are several articles on this subject: 

-. The Military Education of Army Officers.—Journal Military 
Service Institution, March-April. 

2. New Musketry Regulations—Military Mail, February 20. 

3. New Infantry Firing Regulations—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
February 14, 21. 

4. Firing Methods of French Field Artillery —Kriegstechnische 
Zeitschrift, 2. 

5. Naval Gunnery on the China Station—United Service Mag- 
azine, March. ° 

6. The Army War College—Army and Navy Journal, February 
28; Army and Navy Register, February 28, March 7. 

7. Examination for Promotion of Officers—Army and Navy 
Register, February 28. 

8. Military Freehand Drawing.—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, February. ; 

9. Mounted Infantry Maxims.—Same. 

10. The Training of the Army.—Same. 

11. Naval War Game between United States and Germany.— 
Scientific American Supplement, February28, March 7. 

12. The French Naval Maneuvers of 1902.—-Marine Rundschau, 
February. 

13. The British system of Training Naval Officers.—Same, 

14. The Imperial German Maneuvers.—Internationale Revue, 
Supplement, 47. 

15. Maneuvers of the 35th French Infantry Division.—Jnterna- 
tionale Revue, Beiheft 37. 

The first of these is a continuation of the excellent essay by Major 
Black, Engineers, the present instalment containing a brief account 
of the military schools of Germany, France England and the United 
States. The entire paper is a well-digested, philosophic study of the 
subject, and should receive atttention not only from all army officers, 
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especially those connected with our military schools, but also from our 
legislators. 

The second article gives the courses laid down, in the new British 
Musketry Regulations, for the Imperial Yeomanry and Volunteers. 

The third article relates to the new French Firing Regulations. 

The fourth contains a detailed account of the French methods of 
ranging and firing with the new field artillery material, which make 
full use of modern improvements. It is a very carefully prepared ar- 
ticle and brings out all the important points in an effective way, and it 
is evidently written by an expert in field artillery matters. | 

The fifth paper is a very interesting one, especially to the Navy 
and coast artillery. It appears from this paper, that the Ocean, firing 
at a target 15 feet high, with an area of 525 square feet, at ranges 
of 1,400 to 2,000 yards, moving at 8 knots speed, made with her 12- 
inch guns 0.7 hits per gun per minute, making 68 percentage of hits, 
firing 1.04 rounds per gun every minute. The Blenheim, with her 
g.2-inch guns, on the same target, made 0.75 hits per gun per minute, 
52.9 per cent. of hits, firing 1.4 rounds per gun per minute. The 
Ocean, with her 6-inch guns, firing at a target 15 feet high, 300 square 
feet area, range 1,400-1,600 yards, speed 12 knots, made 71.7 per cent. 
of hits, or 4.9 hits per gun per minute, firing 6.8 rounds per gun per 
minute. The Talbot, with the 4.7-inch guns, on the same target, made 
63 per cent. of hits, 3.8 hits per gun per minute, firing 6 rounds per 
gun per minute; and the Bramble, with her two 4-inch guns, on a 
similar target, made 48 per cent of hits, firing 6.02 rounds per gun 
per minute. 

The targets being only one-fifth to one-eighth the size of a modern 
cruiser, the ranges correspond to much greater actual ranges in battle. . 

The sixth article is of special interest in the history of our Army, 
since the Army War College and the General Staff mark an epoch 
which is sure to be a great turning point in the development and wel- 
fare of the Army. : 

“The speakers were President Roosevelt, Secretary Root and Gen- 
eral S. B. M. Young. The President in the course of his remarks 
said : 

“*Now a word te the officers and enlisted men of the Army. 

“*The last two or three years have witnessed a notable awakening 
in our people to the well being of the Army. Our people are under- 
standing as never before the fact that the Army, like the Navy, will 
do well in war mainly in proportion as it has been prepared well in 
peace ; that after the war has begun it is too late for us to prepare for 
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the victory. Defeat will come inevitably and surely if the preparation 
is put off until the war begins, and victory will come if it has been 
prepared for in time of peace and on no other terms. 

“During the session of Congress that is now closing we have 
seen the first stride taken in putting the national guard, the militia 
of the country, on a footing of efficiency—the first long stride taken 
on the lines marked out by Washington himself, the first successful 
effort made to put into effect Washington’s plea, which, for one hun- 
dred and ten years, was disregarded by our people. And, again, the 
first long stride has been taken toward the modernization, toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Army in accordance with modern meth- 
ods as devised by General Sherman a quarter of a century ago.’” 

Secretary Root’s address contained these wise words : 

“It is a common observation, and a true one, that practical qual- 
ities in a soldier are more important than a knowledge of theory, but 
this truth has often been made the excuse for indolence and indiffer- 
ence, which, except in rare and gifted individuals, destroy practical 
efficiency. It is also true that, other things being equal, the officer 
who keeps his mind alert by intellectual exercise, and who systemati- 
cally studies the reasons of action, and the materials and conditions 
and difficulties with which he may have to deal, will be the stronger 
practical man and the better soldier. 

“No better illustration of the necessity of such an institution as 
this, and of a General Staff to make its work effective, can be found 
than in the fate which befell the work of a soldier to whose memory 
I wish to pay honor to-day, Brevet Major General Emory Upton, 
colonel of the 4th Artillery. Graduated from West Point in the year 
1860, he became while almost a boy one of the most distinguished. 
officers of the Civil War. He commanded successively a battery of 
artillery, a regiment of infantry, a brigade of infantry, a. brigade of 
artillery and a division of cavalry. Constantiy in the field, he exhibited 
in camp and march and in scores of battles dauntless and brilliant 
courage, strict and successful discipline, and the highest qualities of 
command. Professor Michie, revered authority, said of him: 

“*No one can read the story of his brilliant career without con-. 
cluding that he had a real genius for war,‘together with all the theo- 
retical and practical knowledge which any one could acquire in regard. 
to it. He was the equal, if not the superior, of Hoche, Desaix or 
Skobeleff in all the military accomplishments and ‘virtues, and up to 
the time when he was disabled by the disease which caused his death, 
he was, all things considered, the most accomplished soldier in our 
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service. His life was pure and upright, his bearing chivalric and 
commanding, his conduct modest and unassuming, and his character 
absolutely without blemish. History, cannot furnish a brighter ex- 
ample of unselfish patriotism or of ambition unsullied by an ignoble 
thought or an unworthy deed.’ 

“After the close of the Civil War he addressed himself to the task 
of interpreting the lessons of that war to his countrymen for the 
improvement of our military system. Of his own motion he devised 
a new system of tactics, which, being capable of adoption by a simple 
military order, was adopted, and revolutionized the tactics of the 
Army. On the recommendation of General Sherman he was sent 
around the world with two associate officers to study the armies of 
Europe and Asia, and upon his return he made a report which gave 
the results of all his accumulated experience and observation. He 
recommended the three-battalion formation in cavalry and infantry 
regiments. He recommended interchangeable service in staff and 
line as against the permanent staff department. He recommended 
examination as a condition to promotion. He recommended the es- 
tablishment of a General Staff, and he recommended the general and 
systematic extension of military education. His recommendations, 
had behind them all the prestige of his brilliant military career. They 
had the advocacy and support of the great soldier who then com- 
manded the American Armies, General Sherman. They embodied the 
practical lessons of the Civil War, and the results of military science 
throughout the world. Yet his voice was as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. The Government did not even print his report, but 
with those of his associates it was filed in manuscript and forgotten 
among the millions of documents in the archives of the War Depart- 
ment. General Upton subsequently printed the report himself for the 
benefit of the public through a private publisher. A copy may now 
and then be found at a second-hand book store. More than a quarter 
of a century later, and long after death had ended the restless striving 
of that farseeing intelligence, other men working out the same prob- 
lems with which he dealt found the sanity and wisdom of his con- 
clusions and gave them effect. Were Upton living to-day, still upon 
the active list of the Army, he would see all of the great reforms for 
which he contended substantially secured: The three-battalion sys- 
‘tem, the interchangeability of staff and line, examinations for promo- 
tion, and now, by the wisdom of the present Congress, the establish- 
ment of a General Staff, and the completion of the system of military 
education under the controlling body which will find its permanent 
home in the building whose cornerstone we lay to-day. 
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“Many another officer has studied and striven and written and 
appealed in vain for improvements in the military service, and has 
passed away, and he and his work have been forgotten. The helpless- 
ness of the single individual who seeks to improve a system has settled 
into hopelessness. The wisdom acquired in such officer’s experience 
has been buried with him. Only an institution perpetual but always 
changing in its individual elements, in which by conference and dis- 
cussion a consensus of matured opinion can be reached, can perpetuate 
the results of individual effort, secure continuity of military policy, 
and command for its authorized, conclusive expressions of military 
judgment upon military questions the respect and effectiveness to 
which that judgment is entitled. : 

“T am sure that I speak truly when I say the Presidents and Con- 
gresses and Secretaries of War invariably desire such aid in the per- 
formance of their duties ; and for this I look with hope and confidence 
to the General Staff of the Army and its great adjunct, the War 
College, which we are now establishing.” 

General Young remarked: 

“It is said by one of the most careful writers and military stu- 
dents of our Mother Country that ‘the main qualities which character- 
ize the American soldier are shrewdness, strength, valor and personal 
intelligence. The natural initiative of the American and the general 
fearlessness of responsibility are as conspicuous among the soldiers 
as in the nation at large.’ 

“The art of war is difficult. To apply strategic principles cor- 
rectly the commander must be able to accommodate strategy to politi- 
cal exigencies. He must have a clear knowledge of men as well as 
of questions of supplies and transportation in all their numerous 
branches ; of sanitation, and of every detail concerning the moral and 
physical well-being of his troops. But as it is impossible for a com- 
_mander to personally superintend all the details necessary to the 
thorough preparation of an army for efficient field operations, he must 
be surrounded by an efficient staff—a body of trained soldiers who 
have studied and worked out to a successful solution all problems in 
these questions, and who realize the enormous responsibilities that rest 
on the commander who has in his keeping not only the lives of his 
patriotic soldiers, but the honor and the life of his Government. The 
fate of a battle may sometimes depend on a matter that would appear 
of small importance to the uneducated soldier. Knowledge gained by 
study, or born of experience, or that which is better—a study and 
experience—is essential in preparation for war. The best means to 
avert a war is to be fully prepared for it. When war is inevitable it 
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should be made quick, and the contest should be made as short, sharp 
and decisive as the full power of our Government and the best ability 
of our country could make it. It is the duty of the War College Board 
to carry out the intentions and purposes of our honored commander- 
in-chief and his most worthy Secretary of War, to see to it that the 
young officers of our Army shall have full opportunity for attaining 
a high grade of efficiency in their chosen profession, and that our 
Army is comparable to the armies of the world as our Government 
compares with the other governments.” 

The seventh article is the new General Order for the Examination 
of Officers for Promotion, which is based on experience, sound in 
principle and sensible in every way. 

The eighth article, by the professor of military topography at the 
British Staff College, is an excellent exposition of a most important 
subject, namely, Military Freehand Drawing of Landscapes in Recon- 
naissance Work. The article is fully. illustrated, and the immense 
use of such an art to a general is at once apparent. 

The ninth article, based on active service experience, discusses the 
use of mounted infantry in the field. It is illustrated by a number of 
diagrams representing mounted infantry advance guards, etc. 

The tenth article sets forth the essential elements of intelligent 
training of recruits. 

The eleventh article is a continuation of the Naval War Game 
(Jane’s), referred to in previous numbers of this magazine. 

The last four articles are all very complete, masterly accounts of 
the maneuvers involved, by noted authorities on the’ subject. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The articles on these subjects comprise: 

1. Our Navy on the Pacific Coast, 1847.—Journal Military Ser- 
vice Institution, March-April. 

2. Fixed and Flying Bases—Army and Navy Gazette, February 
28. 

3. Military Impressions of Delhi.—Same. 

4. The Tactical Defensive in England—Same, February 14. 

5. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—United Service 
Magazine (London), March. 

6. Service of Security and Information in European Armies.— 
Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift, 2. 

7. Lessons of the Boer War.—Journal Military Service Institu- 
tion, March-April; Journal Royal Service Institution, February. 

8. Our Cavalry.—Army and Navy Gazette, February 14. 
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g. The Important Duty of Cavalry.—Revue du Cercle Milittaire, 
February 21. 

10. Tactical Problem.—Same, February 14. 

11. Military Psychology.—Journal Military Service Institution, 
March-April. 

The first of these relates to the Blockade of Mazatlan in 1847, 
an interesting little episode. 

The second paper again considers the disadvantages of Gibraltar 
as a base for the fleet: 

“Several circumstances contribute at the present moment to make 
the subject named above of topical interest. We referred last week 
to the meeting called to discuss the desirability of a North Sea Squad- 
ron; we have this week the latest report on Gibraltar, and Mr. 
Bowles’s comments thereon; and finally there is the particularly inter- 
esting and instructive paper which Sir Cyprian Bridge has written on 
‘The Supply and Communications of a Fleet.’ 

“The question of a further expenditure of many millions on the 
construction of an eastern harbor at Gibraltar is aptly illuminated by 
the paper read at the Hong Kong United Service Institution by the 
commander-in-chief on the China Station. We hope that this paper 
may be republished in the Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution at home, but in the meantime we commend to the attention of 
our naval readers the leading article upon it which appeared in the 
Times on Thursday in last week. Sir Cyprian Bridge explains with 
a lucidity and force which carries conviction why a fleet when it as- 
sumes the offensive has to establish what are sometimes called ‘flying 
bases,’ to which it can resort at will. And it seems to us that under 
the present day conditions of warfare the necessity for the establish- 
ment of such bases will be even more imperative than it was in times 
past. Nowadays the area over which the active defense of a port in 
which is a fleet waiting to put to sea is considerably enlarged by the 
creation of the torpedo and the submarine. With a fair wind the 
sailing blockaders off Brest or Toulon could run in until they drew the 
fire of the forts. But to-day there would be at least considerable addi- 
tional danger in taking heavy. ships as close, and certainly it would 
be foolhardy to.do so between dusk and dawn. The heavier block- 
aders will, therefore, in all probability lie in some harbor conveniently 
placed for making the port in which are the ships of the enemy. A 
very slight study of strategical geography will show that in the Med- 
iterranean neither Gibraltar nor Malta are suitable harbors for the 
purpose we have mentioned. Flying bases would have to be estab- 
lished, and the dockyards would mainly be used for the repair of 
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vessels badly damaged in action. . This being the case, the question of 
what is being done at Gibraltar, or what is to be done, should be re- 
garded rather in the aspect of its usefulness in time of peace, and it 
is obvious that, looked at in this light, it matters very little whether 
the harbor is on the eastern or western side of the Rock. In peace 
time the value of Gibraltar with its facilities for shelter and repair 
are not to be gainsaid. In war time we’shall hold it because it would 
be inexpedient to allow anyone else to have it, and because of its ex- 
cellent position as a shelter for torpedo craft. But our real base of 
operations in the Mediterranean will most likely be in an altogether 
different locality.” : 

The third article, referring incidentally to the Delhi maneuvers, 
and Lord Kitchener’s orders to the Himalayas, considers the grave 
question: “Is India Ready?” The lack of General Staff officers is the 
most serious point involved. . 

The fourth article discusses the advantages that could be taken of 
the natural and artificial features of the ground to repel an invasion 
on the tactical defensive, by defensive-offensive operations. 

The fifth article is a continuation of a paper previously referred to. 

The sixth is an elaborate essay on the means of reconnaissance and 
information service in Europe: patrols, cyclists, balloons, telegraphy, 
telephony, etc., and discusses the material used, and the organization 
of the special troops for this service. 

The seventh is a continuation of the excellent article previously 
discussed. The present instalment is illustrated by sketches of the 
battlefields of Magersfontein, Colenso and Spion Kop. 

The eighth article is on the British Cavalry, and incidentally refers 
to the tactical value of this arm: 

“The recent decision of the military authorities to form new reg- 
iments of cavalry is. satsfactory evidence that the commander-in-chief 
has not allowed himself to be influenced by the ignorant clamor of 
those who have failed to understand that the obviously desirable de- 
velopment of mounted infantry furnishes no reason whatever for the 
abolition of cavalry. So far from having become an obsolete arm, it 
is quite certain that in the future, as in the past, the cavalry have func- 
tions, all their own, which mounted infantry, or even ‘mounted rifles,’ 
cannot possibly undertake. The effect of modern weapons upon the 
employment of cavalry for shock action is exercised rather in aug- 
menting the difficulty of being on the spot ready to embrace oppor- 
tunities than in opposing any increased power of resistance to the 
actual charge itself. Cavalry which succeeds in arriving without 
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serious loss to within charging distance of surprised or demoralized 


infantry, and which has not only the courage to ride home, but the 
necessary drill and discipline for rapid evolutions, will succeed against 
magazine rifles and smokeless powder under any circumstances that 
would have permitted them to prevail against Chassepots or Mar- 
tinis, 

“Tt should never be forgotten that as Von Bredow charged suc- 
cessfully through and through the French infantry at Rezonville on 
August 16, 1870, and met with but little loss until his exhausted 
squadrons were charged by immensely superior forces of the enemy’s 
cavalry, so also on February 14, 1900, nearly thirty years later, Gen- 
eral French, with Boers in front and Boers on his right and left, 
charged successfully through on his road to Kimberley at the cost of 
only half-a-dozen casualties amongst men on horses. De Wet, too, 
at Springhaan’s Nek, and upon other occasions when he found the 
way blocked by hostile rifles, solved the difficulty promptly and effect- 
ually by the simple expedient of galloping through the fire of the 
enemy. 

“We can scarcely boast at present that our cavalry are what they 
should be in any respect. Their lack of numbers is about to be reme- 
died to some extent, and as regards their efficiency, Major-General 
Baden-Powell has a great opportunity and may be trusted to utilize it. 
Whether capable or not of maneuvering a cavalry division, the newly 
appointed Inspector-General is at all events fully qualified to ensure the 
proper training of the individual, and this is the most important matter 
of all. To be without a great cavalry leader is a misfortune, but to be 
deficient of well-trained cavalrymen is a fault.” 

The ninth article also refers to the tactical role of cavalry, holding 
that cavalry will still find its opportunities for charges on the battle- 
field. 

The tenth is one of the usual tactical problems in this periodical, 
which constitute so excellent a study for the younger officers. 

The last article discusses the elements of courage, obedience, the 
sense of duty, devotion and the moral sentiment of military duty. 


ARTILLERY AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


There are but five articles on these subjects: 

1. The Armament of Field Artillery—Journal Military Service 
Institution, March-April. 

2. Are New Field Guns in Sight?—Kriegstechnische Zeits- 
chrift, 2. 


® 
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3. Photographic Determination of the Rate of Rotation of Pro- 
jectiles at the End of Their Trajectory.—Same. 

4. Are 12-inch guns in battleships the best value for the weight 
entailed.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, February. 

5. Earth or Armor Protection for Modern Coast Forts.—Marine 
Rundschau, 2. 

6. The Re-fortification of Paris Internationale Revue, Febru- 
ary. ~ 
The first of these is an essay on the proper armament for field 
artillery, particularly with reference to the caliber to be adopted. The 
author, Lieutenant Stuart of the Engineers, compares the relative 
efficiencies of a 4-inch gun, combined with a rapid-fire pompon, and 
the new 3-inch gun, for battle purposes. 

The second refers to the introduction in the German army of a 
new field piece like the French, with shields, and a change of organi- 
zation of 4 pieces to the battery. 

The third is a solution by mathematical discussion and photo- 
graphic experimentation, of a ballistic problem of some interest, 
namely, the rate of rotation of projectiles at the end of their trajecto- 
ries. In the German field gun shell the number of turns per second 
reduced from 110 to 103 in a flight of 1,403 yards. 

The fourth article explains itself. 

The fifth is a discussion by a noted German artillery authority on 
modern fortification in coast forts, and practically advocates the sys- 
tem adopted by our engineers nearly twenty years ago. It must be 
remembered in this connection that in European coast forts the guns 
are largely mounted in armored structures, turret-like, one for each 
gun, or perhaps two guns of different calibers in tiers, these turrets 
being then placed in emplacements. Open batteries like ours are 


rare. 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS, ° 


1. Sabre-Pistol—Kriegstechnische Zeitschrift, 2. 

2. Portable Wireless Telegraphy Equipment in the German 
Army.—Scientific American Supplement, February 28. 

3. The Lance Abolished for Russian Cavalry.—Internationale 
Revue, January. 

4. The-new cap.—Military Mail, February 20, 27. 

The first is a combined sabre and pistol, the latter being attached 
to the sabre hilt, so as to be ready for use when the sabre is held ver- 


tically. 








il 


t 





there is in this. At the present moment, too, recruiting is not in such 
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The second has a good description, with illustrations of the Ger- 
man wireless field telegraph equipment. 

The fourth describes the new British cap, soon to be issued. It is 
larger than the old cap, covers the entire head, but without a brim or 
vizor, and flaring slightly at the top. 

“Within the next few days, if rumor be correct, the new cap, of 
which we gave an illustration last week, will be issued at Woolwich 
and other stations to the Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery. It 
is, we know, futile at this eleventh hour to raise a protest at the abso- 
lute hideousness of the thing and the harmful effect it will inevitably 
have on recruiting, but we are compelled to make it, as we have made 
it on several previous occasions. It may be lamentable density on our 
part, but we confess that we cannot in the least see what advantage 
it has over the present pattern of artillery forage cap, and the only 
thing that can be urged in its favor is that it covers the whole of the 
head instead of a part of it. From this civilians are apt to deduce the 
fact that it will prevent sunstroke, but is this so? The boys of Christ’s 
Hospital wear no cap at all, yet we have never heard that sunstroke 
is unduly prevalent among them. 

“The real test of the cap will be when it comes to be put on the 
recruiting posters, and men are asked to enlist in order to wear the 
shapeless thing. The chief argument in favor of the retention of the 
scarlet tunic and smart uniform generally has always been that it 
tends to attract recruits, and one does not need a very intimate ac- 
quaintance with human nature to realize the amount of truth which 




























a flourishing condition that it should be retarded in any way, as re- 
tarded it certainly will be when the whole army, horse, foot, and gun- 
ners, are arrayed in this fearful and wonderful headgear. Who de- 
vised it, and why? are two things which are absolute mysteries to the 
‘man in the street.’ We are prepared cheerfully to admit that the 
present pattern service caps are not all that they ought to be, but we 
have small hesitation in saying that for smartness and attractiveness 
they are miles in front of the headgear that is to supersede them. It 
should not have been beyond the bounds of possibility to devise some- 
thing which, while acting as a better protection from the effect of the 
sun, should still have been attractive to the eye, and it must be said 
that the production of this cap confers very little credit on either the 
artistic eye or the common sense of those responsible, and it seems 
safe to say that the ‘pancake’ shape was adopted without the Inspector- 
General for Recruiting being consulted in any way. 
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“In this matter, as in only too many others, the authorities seem 
to have turned to Germany for inspiration, and as the fount from 
whence comes all military wisdom. We cafnot understand this sub- 
lime, almost childish, devotion to Germany, and all things German. 
The German army is a fine one, admittedly, but it exists under very 
different conditions to those which obtain in this country. In the first 
place, it is a purely conscript army, and as such it must needs wear 
such uniform as the authorities like to select. In England, however, 
things are very different, and in a voluntary army such as ours an 
attractive and becoming uniform is an absolute necessity. This can- 
not be driven home too strongly to the War Office. . Because the 
Kaiser sees fit to issue to his men a cap which for sheer uncompro- 
mising ugliness is very hard to beat, that is no valid reason why Pall 
Mall should force a similar abortion on the British army. Our mil- 
itary leaders are too prone at the present time to bind our army to 
the chariot wheels of Germany, and it is high time that some protest 
was raised against this. It is not in the matter of these caps alone 
that this slavish devotion to the German models is displayed, but in 
every branch and department of the army, and it emphatically does 
not tend to make the army popular, as it should be, with the nation 
at large.” 

WARSHIPS. 


1. The French Battleship St. Louis (illustrated).—Journal Royal 


United Service Institution, February. 
2. U. S. S. Albany (illustrated) —Army and Navy Register, 


March 7. 
3. Changes in the World’s Navies—Marine Rundschau, 2; In- , 


ternationale Revue, February. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


1. Lodgment and Deflection of Bullets (Major Nancrede).— 
Journal Medical Surgeons, February. 

2. The Military Motor Ambulance (Lieut. Ford).—Same. 

3. Mosquitoes of the Philippine Islands (well illustrated).— 
Same. 

4. Sanitary Work of the Army in Alaska (Major Egbert).— 


Same. 
5. Diseases of Army Animals.—Journal Military Service Insti- 


tution, March-April. 
6. The Prevention of Enteric Fever in War.—United Service 
Magazine (London), March. 





SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service,” 
are cordiahy invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
Sancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
Hotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


NAMES FOR NEW WARSHIPS. 


HISTORICAL LIST SUGGESTED BY A NA- 
VAL OFFICER 


[From the New York Sun.] 


What’s in the name of a ship? 
To the sailor, almost’ everything. 
Why, the very mention of the Con- 
stitution, Hartford, Kearsarge, con- 
jures up a host of stirring memories. 
And here is a suggestion made by 
a naval officer for a new system of 
naming American warships along this 
line. 

“It has been suggested in Congress 
that one of the new battleships be 
named Constitution,” he says. “That 
is the right idea, undoubtedly. 

“We should be careful how we 
name our ships, and we are careful. 
Congress has given us a law, and a 
very wise one, too, by which we name 
our new vessels after States and cities 
and towns. Thus we make all the 
country take the navy to its heart 
and interest, and thus we taught the 
country there was a navy, and that 
system, far-reaching in its many ex- 
cellencies, should always continue. 

“But at the same time let us not 
give up our old names. Let not all 
the names be new. We are going to 
build, as all good patriots hope, a 
navy big enough to hold to our for- 
eign policy and promote respect for 


that policy wherever our flag flies. 
Therefore, let us keepthoseold names, 
those famous names, those proud 
names—the pride and heritage of our 
people. 

“Shall we let die the Constitution, 
the Essex, the United States or the 
Bonhomme Richard? What an hon- 
est flush the mention of such names 
brings to an American! Give them 
back to us again, and people will 
soon find out just why that big battle- 
ship is called the Guerriere; or that 
other one the Confiance, or that high 
white-sided armored cruiser, the .Ma- 
cedonian. 

“These are the names that John 
Paul Jones and- Barry ‘knew, that 
Hull, Decatur and Perry loved, and 


. that Foote. and Farragut and Porter, 


when yet boys, mentioned with a 
glowing cheek. Take the old frigate 
names of the Revolution, or the 
French war, or the Tripolitan war, or 
that great sea struggle of 1812 when 
sixteen ships won from a thousand. 

“Our English cousins, always ex- 
cellent in matters naval, understand 
the effect of this perpetuating of old 
names. Their newest and finest ves- 
sels bear the names of ships that 
flew the flags of Nelson, Anson, Rod- 
ney and Jarvis years ago. Yet by 
those names the century-old victories 
they fought in are present always 
with the English of to-day. 

“In like manner some of our best 
battleships should be named Constitu- 
tion, Constellation, Bonhomme Rich- 
ard, United States and Essex. These 
five famous old frigate names, at 
least, should never be allowed. to die 
out. They are our sea inheritance. 
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“Neither for cruisers and gunboats 
should the just as glorious names 
—although the ships were smaller— 
Andrea Doria, Alfred, Ranger, Sara- 
toga, Alliance, Enterprise, Boston, 
Randolph, Hornet, Wasp, Peacock, 
Lawrence, Niagara, Eagle, Ticonder- 
oga, Wyoming, ever be found missing 
from our navy list. They all fought 
the good fight, and a new and worthy 
successor should bear their name. 

“Then there are the most stirring 
names of all—names of vessels we 
have captured or destroyed in battle 
—the Serapis, the Java, the Cyane 
and a host of others. 

“Look at all the big English ships 
with French names—the Impérieuse, 
Achille, Pomone, Sans Pareil—every 
one a Frenchman captured years ago. 
This sort of thing is just what we 
ought to have. I believe every Ameri- 
can would like to see it, too. More- 
over, it could go hand in hand with 
the present excellent system of States 
and towns. 

“Of English frigates captured by 
us in battle we have the Serapis, 
Guerriére, Macedonia, Java and 
Confiance; from the French we got 
the frigate Insurgente—‘Ann Sar- 
gent,’ as Truxton’s old sailors used 
to call her—and lately from the 
Spanish we have got a corresponding 
class—the Reina Christina, Infanta 
Maria Theresa, Viscaya, Cristobal 
Colon and Almirante Oquendo. 

“Taken with our five own frigate 
names, here are s’xteen big names 
to give our big feilows—and: we will 
need more than sixteen if the Monroe 
Doctrine is to mean anything. 

“These are for our first-class ships, 
our’ battleships and armored cruisers. 
For our smaller list we could glut 
our list with the names of ships 
we have captured from the British 
and Spanish; but these that we took 
in hard-fought fight should have first 
choice and always remain. Look at 
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them—here they are: Racehorse. 
Drake, Jason, Countess of Scarbor- 
ough, Savage, General Monk, Frolic. 
Boxer Queen Charlotte, Lady Pre- 
vost, Epervier, Cyane, Levant, Linnet, 
Reindeer, - Penguin, Nautilus—all 
these from the British and a lot 
more. 

“From the French we have the 
Berceau, and from among a goodly 
number. from Spain we have the 
Pluton, Furor, Castilla and Don An- 
tonio de Ulloa. Every one of these 
was taken in battle, and yet how 
many of us know where, when or 
how? 

“Our captured list is large. From 
the British alone we have taken in 
equal combat five frigates, twenty- 
nine sloops and brigs and twenty- 
three small craft, to say nothing of 
fourteen armed privateers. We also 
captured in other ways from the 
mother country fourteen naval ships 
and thirty privateers. If we add to 
these all the French privateers and 
Tripolitan craft we have taken off 
and on, we have really too many to 
choose from. States and large cities 
may give out, but hardly this list of 
honor. 

“Think what it will mean to a man 
to tread the decks of a ship called 
once more the Constitution! What 
will it mean to all patriotic Ameri- 
cans to so name their ships? 

“Of all our captures there are at 
present on the navy list the names 
of but three—Detroit (British flag- 
ship at battle of Lake Erie) and the 
Jason and Alert (two British sloops). 
Only three out of all our list of 
honor! 

“Remember that our flag is the old- 
est naval flag afloat. It was adopted 
in its present form in 1777. Next in 
point of age come Spain, 1785; 
France, 1704; Great Britain, 1801; 
Portugal, 1830; Italy, 1848, arid Ger- 
many, 1871. This flag of ours was 
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thus flown twenty-four years before 


the white ensign of Great Britain 
made its advent upon the seas. 

“Here are some more things about 
ships’ names, in connection with this 
subject. There is a curious custom in 
our own and the British navy of 
still keeping a name in the navy. 
although the ship bearing that name 
was captured by a foreign power. 
That is, a new ship is built and gets 
the same name as the vessel lost tq 
the enemy. 

“For instance, we have on our list 
to-day the Vixen, Eagle, Rattlesnake, 
Scorpion, _ Essex,. Raleigh, Chesa- 
peake, Ohio and Somers—every one 
of these the British took from us. 

“On the-other hand the British stil) 
have on their list the Hawke, Alert, 
Druid, Magnet, Jason, Boxer, Hunt- 
er, Reindeer, Avon, Confiance, Lin- 
net, Penguin, Racehorse and Cale- 
donian. ‘Every one of these was cap- 
tured by us* from the British. It 
may be that this custom has: sprung 
from: the feeling that defeat is not 
disgrace—as it certainly has never 
been with either ourselves or the 
British. 

“Some of our British captures, too 
were vessels recently captured from 
the French by them, as, for instance, 
the Guerriére, Cyane, Epervier and 
Confiance. 

“This is an interesting subject to 
lovers of our navy, and nowadays 
nearly all patriotic Americans are in- 
cluded in ‘that designation. The 
names of ships handed down in vary- 
ing types from one generation to an- 
other show the nation’s struggles and 
the nation’s life to the country and 
to the world. 

“He who runs may read. Let us 
once more carry into foreign ports 
the history of our people blazoned in 
gilt letters on the stern of our finest 
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and newest ships, and show the world 
how proud of them we are.” 

Here is a full list of names avail- 
able, the figures in parenthesis indi- 
cating the number of guns carried: 


MEN-OF-WAR TAKEN FROM THE BRITISH. 


Edward (7) 
Racehorse (12) 
Mellish (10) 
Druid (14) 
Drake (20) 
Jason (20) 
Trepassez (14) 
Savage (16) 
Genreal Monk (20) 
Hawke (6) 
Bolton (12) 
Fox (28) 
Little Belt (22) 
Guerriere (38) 
Frolic (22) 
Macedonian (38) 
Java (38) 
Peacock (20) 
Boxer (14) 
Detroit (19) 
Queen 
Charlotte (17) 
Lady Prevost (13) 
Hunter (10) 


Serapis (50) 
Countess of 
Scarborough (22) 
Atalanta (16) 
Little Belt (3) 
Chippewa ,1) 
Epervier (19) 
Reinaeer (19) 
Avon (18) 
Confiance (37) 
Linnet (16) 
Chubb (11) 
Finch (11) 
Penguin (19) 
Cyane (34) ° 
Levant (21) 
Nautilus (14) 
Detroit (6) 
Caledonian (2) 
Duke of 
Gloucester (14) 
Eagle (1) 
Black Snaxe (1) 


MEN-OF-WAR TAKEN FROM THE FRENCH. 


Borceau (24) 


Insurgente (36) 


MEN-OF-WAR TAKEN FROM THE BAR- 


- BARY 
Meshboha (22) 
Transfer (16) 
Tripoli (14) 


STATES. 
Mashouda (46) 
Estido (22) 


MEN-OF-WAR TAKEN FROM MEXICO, 


Libedtad (1) 


Alerta (1) 


MEN-OF-WAR TAKEN FROM SPAIN, 


Reina Christina 
Castilla 
Don Antonio de 

Ulloa 

Don Juan 

de Austria 
tIisla de Luzon 
Isla de Cuba 


Infanta 

Maria Teresa 
Viscaya 
Christobal Colon 
Almirante Oquendo 
Furor 
Pluton 
tAlvarado 


Marques del Dour ;Sandoval 


General Lezo 
Velasco 

Argos 

tReina Mercedes 


tNow in service. 


Jorge Juan 
7Callao 
fEleano 
jLeyte 
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NAVY STATISTICS. 


Facts and Figures Showing our In- 
feriority to Germany. 


In view of the revelation made by 
Chief Naval Constructor Bowles in 
his recent report to Secretary Moody 
a comparison between our own and 
the German navies will be interest- 
ing. It is made from authoritative 
statistics mever before published. 
We have ten battleships in com- 
mission, three of which, the Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Oregon, launched 
in 1893, must be modernized. But 
for the delays which have occurred 
in the construction of others, we 
might have afloat at least five more, 
or, altogether, twelve first-class mod- 
ern battleships, instead of seven, 
as needing modernizing. The newest 
of our battleships in commission is 
the Maine, launched in 1902. Next 
to her in age, come five which were 
launched in 1898. Since 1896. Ger- 
many has launched at least one bat- 
tleship a year, with the exception of 
the years 1898 and 1902. In 1899 two 
were launched; in 1900 two more; 
and in 1901, four were launched. 
Since 1896, the year when our Iowa 
was floated, we have added six bat- 
tleships to our navy. During the 
same time Germany has increased 
her navy by nine battleships. The 
Maine is the only American battle- 
ship of more than 11,500 tons; she 
is of 12,500 tons. Germany has five 
battleships of 12,000 tons each. The 
speed of the Maine, our swiftest bat- 
tleship, is 18 knots; that of the others 
range from 16.2 to 17.1. Five of the 
German ships have a speed of 19 
knots, and five more a speed of 18 
knots. The ten German ships are 
armed alike, each carrying four 9.4 
inch and eighteen 6 inch guns. All 
told, our ten battleships carry 184 
guns; thirty-two of these are 13 
inch and eight are 12 inch. The Ger- 
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mans have no guns of a larger calibre 
than 11 inch, but they greatly excel 
us in rapid fire guns, having 180 6 
inch guns in their fleet of nineteen 
battleships to our seventy. Here is a 
mooted question. The important 
point, in respect to our tardy build- 
ing being that Germany has nine- 
teen first-class battleships to our ten, 
and ten thoroughly modern battle- 
ships to our six, while five of the ten 
are as swift as the Maine, and the 
five others are swifter. 

Of second-class battleships, includ- 
ing monitors, we have nine, and the 
Germans have eleven. Besides these 
eleven, Germany has thirteen armor- 
ed gunboats for coast defence. In 
this class we excel in speed and ar- 
mament, and, besides, two of our 
nine were launched in 1900 and 1901, 
respectively, while the newest of the 
German ships of the class was 
launched in 1895. Some- of the Ger- 
man vessels date back to the sixties, 
whilst the Miantonomah, our oldest, 
took the water in 1876. The second 
class battleship, however, is practi- 
cally abandoned. 

The armored cruisers constitute 
the most important class after the 
first-class battleship. Of these we 
have two, the Brooklyn and New 
York, and are building eleven. Ger- 
many has seven, three of which are 
pretty old and slow, dating back to 
1868 and 1874, and rated at fifteen 
knots. Four, however, are much 
more modern than our two, about as 
fast, and more heavily armed. We 
have fourteen protected cruisers, and 
Germany has eighteen. Our oldest 
were launched in 1884 and 1885. 
Germany has one ship of this class 
launched as far back as 1887. Our 
newest, the Albany, was launched in 
1899. Germany launched four in 
1900, and two in 1902. 

Germany has thirty-four torpedo 
boat destroyers to our four, and 
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eighty torpedo boats to our thirty, 
the grand result being that the Ger- 
man navy consists of 182 vessels, 
while that of the United States con- 
sists of sixty-nine. Not taking into 
account the different methods of 
armament, which raise a controver- 
sial question, Germany possesses a 
much larger number of very recently 
built good and serviceable warships 
than we have afloat. 

When we take into consideration 
the vessels in construction for the 
two navies we get some notion of 
what the delay revealed means to this 
country. We are building seven bat- 
tleships and the Germans are build- 
ing five. Of our seven five are from 
1,600 to 2,000 tons larger than the 
German ships, all of which are of 
13,000 tons. For these new ships 
both countries are using the 12-inch 
gun. Five new battleships are also 
appropriated for, three of which at 
least are to be of 16,000 tons. The 
Germans have projected six, the last 
to be completed in 1908. If the two 
countries complete their battleship 
programme by 1908 the United States 
will have twenty-one first-class bat- 
tleships and Germany will have 
thirty. Of these thirty we can count 
perhaps five as of little value except 
as commerce destroyers. We are 
building and contemplating more 
armored cruisers than is Germany, 
and in 1908, unless the delays con- 
tinue, we should have thirteen first- 
class cruisers of from 9,000 to 14,000 
tons and with a speed ranging from 
21 to 22 knots, as against Germany’s 
nine of from 7,391 to 9,000 tons and 
with a speed ranging from 15 to 21 
knots. 

Omitting torpedo boats and de- 
stroyers, and counting first-class 
cruisers as superior fighting ships in 
1908 the United States would possess 
fifty, while Germany would have 
fifty-three. The Emperor, however, 
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IIIS 


would still have an advantage over 
us in his fleet of thirteen coast de- 
fenders, while we would quite match 
him in protected, but not first-class 
cruisers.—Harper's Weekly. 


RICHARD LOVELACE. 


(Died in London, 1658) 

BY S. J. UNDERWOOD. 

comes adown the years a 
song, 

Stirring as a bugle call, 
So clear and high, with duty 

strong, 
Yet wondrous sweet withal. 


There 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart-strings o’er, 
“I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


Darling of all, of one the thrall— 
The story old, yet new— 

Off to the wars, mayhap to fall, 
He wrote a farewell true. 


A farewell brave and tender, such 
We still its strain adore, 
“I could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


O never year but men have vowed 
At feet of lady fair, 
And turned their backs on 
most proud 
For truth to do and dare; 


love 


To one alone to voice his deed 
Was given silver tongue, 
Poor Lovelace gained at last this 
meed, 
Men .love the song he sung. 


Two centuries its magic touch 
Has swept the heart-strings o’er, 
“IT could not love thee, dear, so 
much, 
Loved I not honor more.” 


—THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


April 


FRANK LEE DENNY. 


Born in and appointed from In- 
diana. Commissioned as second lieu- 
tenant, June 16, 1880; Marine Bar- 
racks,’ New York and Annapolis, 
1880-1; U. S. 
baug,” European Station, 
with detachment United States forces 


steamer, “Quinne- 


1881-4; 


on shore at Alexandria, Egypt, July 
14 to 24, 1882; commanded marines 
of detachment,: July 15 to.24; special 
mention for services with detachment 
in communication from Government 
of Norway and Sweden to U. S. 
State and Navy Departments; also 
in the order of latter Department 
referring to such services; Marine 
Barracks, Portsmouth, 1884-5. Pro- 


moted to first lieutenant, Decernber 


23, 1884; with U. S. forces on Isth- 
mus of Panama, 1885, commanding 
Post San Pablo, five days; special 
mention for services in report of 
commanding officer of expedition; 
Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Wash- 
ing, 1886-7; U. S. steamer “Boston,” 
1887-9; Marine Barracks, Boston; 
1890; special duty, Judge-Advocate 
General’s Office, 1890-2. 
sioned Assistant Quartermaster, with 
rank of Captain, February 26, 1892; 
Office 
Headquarters Marine Corps, March 


Commis- 


Assistant Quartermaster, 
23, 1892-7. Commissioned Quarter- 
master, with rank of Major, June, 
1897. Promoted to rank of Colonel, 
March 3, 1899. 











CotoneL GREEN CLAY GOODLOE, 
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